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Poetry. 


For the Commonwealth. 
The mocking bird is silent now, 
And clinging to the orange bough 
The glistening icicle appears, 
While green leaves smile in frozen tears, * 
The beauty of our home is fled, 
Sweet. tender roses all are dead ; 
Banana leaves so richly curled 
In fading folds, are bent, unfurled, 
And to the shivering beholder 
Our old gray moss looks sad and older 
By years than when but yesterday 
It drooped and swung along the way. 
Dear North! is this thy frigid token, 
That all our ties are yet unbroken, 
And we must recognize in thee 
A power from which we can’t be free? 
Welcome ! we pile the coal up higher, 
And gather round our glowing fire, 
And fancy, Massachusetts dear! 
That we are there or thou art here. A. M. R. 

New Orleans, 1a., 1864. 


AMERICA.—A PROPHECY. 
FROM DYER's “FLEECE.” 
1756. 

Ilappy the voyage o'er th’ Atlantic brine 
By active Raleigh made, and great the joy, 
When he discerned, above the foamy surge, 
A rising coast, for future colonies 
Op ning her bays, and figuring her capes, 
Ev'n from the northern tropic to the pole. 
No land gives more employment to the loom, 
Or kindlier feeds the indigent; no land 
With more variety of wealth rewards 
The hand of Labor; thither, from the wrongs 
Of lawless rule, the free-born spirit flies ; 
Thither Affliction, thither Poverty, 
And Arts and Sciences: thrice happy clime 
Which Britain makes th’ asylum of mankind. 


But joy superior far his bosom warms, 

Who views those shores in ev'ry culture dress‘d ; 
With habitations gay, and num’rous towns, 

On hill and valley, and his countrymen 

Form'd into various states, pow’rful and rich, 
In regions far remote ; who from our looms 
Take largely for themselves, and for those tribes 
Of Indians, ancient tenants of the land, 

In amity conjoin’d, of civil life 

The comforts taught, and various new desires, 
Which kindle arts, and occupy the pour, 

And spread Britannia’s flocks o'er ev'ry dale. 
Ye, who the shuttle cast along the loom, 

The silkworm’'s thread inweaving with the fleece, 
Pray for the culture of the Georgian tract 

Nor slight the green savannahs, and the plains 
Of Carolina, where thick woods arise 

Of mulberries, and in whose water'd fields 

Up springs the verdant blade of thirsty rice. 
Where are the happy regions, which ‘hfford 

More implements of commerce, and of wealth ? 


Fertile Virginia like a vig'rous bough, 

Which overshades some crystal river. spreads 

ler wealthy cultivations wide around. Cd 
And, more than many a spacious realm, rewards 
The fleecy shuttle: to her growing marts 
The Iroquas, Cheroques, and Oubacks come, 
And quit their feath'ry ornaments uncouth, 
For woolly garmeuts ; and the cheers of life, 
The cheers, but not the vices, learn to taste. 
Blush, Europeans, whom the circling cup 
Of luxury intoxicates ; ye routs, 

Who, for your crimes, have tled your native land ; 
And ye voluptuous idle, who, in vain, 

Seek easy habitations, void of care 

The sons of Nature, with astonishment 

And detestation, mark vour evil deeds ; 

And view, no longer awd, your nerveless arms, 
Unfit to cultivate Ohio's banks. 


See the bold emigrants to Acadie, 

Aud Massachusetts, happy in those arta, 
That join the polities of Trade and War, 
Bearing the palm in either; they appear 
Better exemplars ; and that hardy crew, 
Who, on the frozen banks of New foundiand, 


Hang their white fish amid the parching winds ! 


ee ees 


Entered according to act of Congress, in the vear 1864, by 
F. B. Sanpoun, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of Massachusetts 





REMINISCENCES OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 
PART THIRD 
III. 

“It was summer and now again it is winter. 
Nature loves this rhyme so well that she never 
tires of repeating it. 
is the winter, so simple and moderate, so satis- 
factory and perfect that her children will never 
weary of it. What a poem! an epic, in blank 
verse, Inseribed with uncounted tinkling rhymes. 
It is solid beauty. It has been subjected to the 
vicissitudes of a milton vears of the gods and 
not a single supertluous ornament remains. The 
severest and coldest of the mmortal critics shot 
their arrows at and pruned it, ailit cannot be 
amended. We aight expect to find in’ the 
snows, the footprint ef a fife superior to. our 
own; of which no zoology takes cognizance: a 
hie which pursued does not earth itself. “The 
hollows look Tike a glittering slield set round 
with brilliants, as we vo south-west ward through 
the Cassandra swamps toward the declining sun, 
in the midst of which we walked. That bean- 
tiful trost-work, which so frequently mm winter 


So sweet and wholesome 


mornings, Is seen bristling about the throat of 


every breathing hele in the earth’s surface, is 
the frozen breath of the earth upon. its beard. 
I knew what it was by my own experience. 
Some grass culms cighteen inches, or two. feet 
high, which nobody noticed, are an imexhausti- 
ble supp'y of slender ive wands set in the snow. 
The waving lines within the marsh-ice. look 
sometimes just like some white, shaggy wolf: 
skin. ‘The tresh. bright chestnut trnit of some 
lichens ghstening in moist winter davs, brines 
lite and immortality to lizht, The sivht of Ses 
masses of yellow hastate leaves and flower-buds 
of the yellow hiv, already tour or six inches 
long at the bottom of the river, reminds me 
that nature is prepared for an infinity of springs 
vet. How interesting a tew clean, dry weeds 
on the shore a dozen rods off, seen distinetly 
against the smooth retlecting water between ice. 
«The surtace of the snow everywhere in the 
fields where itis hard blown, has a fine grain 
with low shelves, like a slate stone that does 
not split well; also, there are some. shell-like 
drifts, more than once round. Over the frozen 
river only the bridges are seen peeping out from 
time to time, like a dry eyelid. e damp 
driving snow-flakes, when we turned partly 


round and faced them, hurt our eve-balls as if 
they had been dry scales; there are plenty of | those minstrels especially engazed for night's 


those shell-like dritts along the south sides of 





the walls now and countless perforations, some- | 


times like the prows of vessels, or the folds of a 
white — or counterpane dropped over a 
| bonneted head. Snow-flakes are the wheels of 
| the storm-chariots, the wreck of chariot-wheels 
after a battle in the skies, these glorious spangles, 
| the sweeping of heaven’s floor. And they all 
sing, melting as they sing, of the mysteries of 
| the number six, six, six. [He takes up the water 
| of the sea, in his hand, leaving the salt; he dis- 
| perses it in mist through the skies; he recollects 
and sprinkles it like grain in 6 rayed snowy 
stars over the earth, there to lie till it dissolves 
its bonds again. 
| “Isee great thimbleberry bushes, rising above 
| the snow with still a rich, rank bloom on them 
|as in July, hypxthral mildew, elysian fungus! 
| To see the bloom on a thimbleberry thus. last- 
|ing into mid-winter! What a salve that would 
make collected and boxed! 
ashamed to have a shrub-oak for my coat of 
arms; I would fain have been wading through 
| the woods and fields and conversing with the 
sane snow. Might I aspire to praise the moder- 
ate nymph, Nature ! [ must be like her,—moder- 
‘ate. Who shall criticize that companion? It 
(is like the hone to the knife. There I get my 
underpinnings laid and repaired, cemented and 
levelled. There, is my country club; we dine 
‘at the sign of the shrub-oak, the new Albion 
| house. 
“A little flock of red-polls, (Linaria minor,) is 
_ busy picking the seeds of the pig-weed, ete., in 
| the garden, this driving snow-storm. Well may 
| the tender buds attract us at this season, no less 
| than partridges, for they are the hope of the 
| year, the spring rolled up; the summer is all 
/packed in them. Again and again I congratu- 
late myself on my so-called poverty. How can 
we spare to be abroad in the morning red ; to 
/see the forms of the leafless eastern trees against 
the clear sky, and hear the cocks crow, when 
athin low mist hangs over the ice and frost 
in meadows ? When I could sit in a cold cham- 
| ber mufled in a cloak each evening till ‘Thanks- 
| giving-time, warmed by my own thoughts, the 
' world was not somuch with me. When Ihave 
only a rustling oak-leaf, or the faint metallic 
| cheep of a tree-sparrow, for variety in my win- 
ter walk, my life becomes continent and sweet 
| as the kernel of a nut. Show mea man who 
consults his genius, and you have shown me a 
man who cannot be advised. .— . Going 
along the Nut Meadow, or Jimmy Miles road, 
when I see the sulphur lichens on the rails 
brightening with the moisture, I feel like study- 
ing them again as a relisher or tonic, to make 
lite go down and digest well, as we use pepper 
and vinegar and salads. They are a sort of 
| winter-greens which we gather and assimilate 
with our eyes. The flattened boughs of the 
white pine rest stratum above stratum like a 
cloud, a green mackerel sky, hardly reminding 
‘me of the concealed earth so far beneath. They 
are like a flaky crust to the earth; my eyes 
‘nibble the piney sierra which makes the hori- 
zon’s edge, as a hungry man_ nibbles a cracker. 
That bird (the hawk) settles with con- 
fidence on the white pine top and not upon 
your weathercock ; that bird will not be poultry 
of yours, lays no eggs for you, forever hides its 
nest. Though willed or eid, it is not wilful in 
‘its wildness. ‘The unsympathizing man regards 
| the wildness of some animals, their strangeness 
‘to him, as asin. No hawk that soars and steals 
,our poultry is wilder than genius and none is 
| more persecuted, or above persecution. It can 
/never be poct-laureate, to say “pretty poll,” 
and “poll want a cracker.” 
| In these sayings, may his life best be sought. 
| It is an autobiography with the genuine brand, 
IIow he was affected by 
the seasons, who walked with them as a famil- 
iar friend, thinking thus aloud the thoughts 


—it is unconscious. 


which they brought; associations in linked 
| sweetness long drawn out; dear and delightful 
He had few higher 
sources of inspiration than night, and having 


as memorivs or hopes. 


given a prayer of his to the moon, see what 
one evening furnishes; it is the first week in 
September : 


“The air is very still, a fine sound of crickets, 
but not loud. The woods and single trees are 
heavier masses than in the spring,—night has 
more allies. 1 hear only a tree toad or sparrow 
singing at long intervals, as in spring. Now in 
the fields I see the white streak of the neottia, 

jin the white twilight. The whippoorwill sings 
far off. T hear the sound from time to time of 
a leaping fish, or a trog, or a muskrat or a tur- 
tle. [know not how it it, that this universal 
ericket’s creak, should sound thus regularly in- 
| termittent, as if for the most part they tell ip 
with one another and creaked in time, making 
a certain pulsing sound, a sort of breathing or 
panting of all nature. You sit twenty feet 
above the still river, see the sheeny pads and 
the moon and some bare tree-tops in the dis- 
tant horizon. Those bare tree-tops add greatly 
to the wildness. 

Lower down, I see the moon in the water as 
bright as in the heavens, only the water-bugs 
disturb its disk, and pow T catch a faint glassy 
glare from the whole river surface, which before 
was simply dark. This is set in aframe of double 
darkness in the east, i.e., the reflected shore of 
woods and hills and the reality, the shadow and 
the substance bi-partite, answering to each. Tsee 
the northern lights over my shoulder to remind 
me of the Esquimo, and that they are still 
my cotemporaries oa this globe, that they, too, 
are taking their walks on another part of the 
planet, in pursuit of seals, perchance. It was 
so soft and velvety a light as contained a thon- 
sand placid days recently put to rest in the bo- 
som of the water. So looked the North-twin 
lake in the Maine woods. It reminds me of 
placid lakes in the mid-noon of Indian summer 
days, but vet more placid and civilized, sug- 
gesting a higher cultivation, as wildness ever 
does, which wens of summer days have gone to 
make; like a summer day seen far away. All 
the effects of sunlight. with a softer tone, and 
all the stiliness of the water and air superadad- 
ed. and the witebery of the hour. What gods 
are they that require so fair a vase of gleaming 
water to their prospect in the midst of the wild 
woods hy night? Else why this beauty allotted 
to night, a gem to sparkle in the zone of Vor? 
They are strange gods now ont: methinks their 
Names are not in any mythology. The light 
that isin night. a smile as ina dream on the 
face of the sleeping lake. enough light to show 
what we see, any more would obscure these ob- 


. 


> 


jects. Tam not advertised of any deficiency of 
hight. The faint sounds of birds dreaming aloud 


in the night, the tresh cool air and sound of the 
wind rushing over the rocks remind me of the 
tops of mountains. In this faint hoary light all 
fields are like a mossy rock and remote from 
the cultivated plains of day. It is all one with 
Caucasus, the slightest hill-pasture. 

«Now the fire in the north increases wonder- 
fully, not shooting up so much as creeping along 
like a fire on the mountains of the north, seen 
afar in the might. The Hyperborean gods are 
burning brush, and it spread and all the hoes in 
heaven couldn't stop it. It spread trom west to 
east, over the crescent hill Like a Vast flery 
worm it lav across the northern sky, broken in- 
to many pieces, and each piece with rainbow 
colors skirting it. strove to advance itself to- 
wards the east, worm-like, on its own annular 
muscles. Tt has spread into the choicest wood- 
lors of Valhalla: now it shoots up like a single, 
solitary wateh-fire. or burning brush, or where 
it ranupapine tree like powder, and still it 
continues to gleam here and there, like a fat 
stump in the burning and is reflected in the wa- 
ter. And now Isee the gods by great exer- 
tions have got it under, and the stars have come 
out without fear in peace. Though no birds 
sing, the crickets vibrate their shrill and strida- 
jlous cymbals in the alders of the causeway, 


| quire.” 


I should not bee! points.” 


| He saw the great in the little: the translu-! observation will breed a sermon, or a water- 
| cent leaves of the Andromeda calyculata seem- worn fish rear him to Indian heights of philos- 
‘ed in January, with their soft red, more or less ophy : “How many springs shall I continue to 
brown, as he walked towards the sun, like ca- | see the common sucker (catostomus Bostonien- 
thedral windows, and he spoke of the cheeks sis) floating dead on our river? Will not na- 
and temples of the soft crags of the sphagnum. ture select her types from anew font? The 
The hubs on birches are regular cones as if they | vignette of the year. This earth which is spread 
Might be volcanoes in outline, and the small out like a map around me, is but the lining of 
|eranberries occupy some little valley a foot or! my inmost soul exposed. In me, is the sucker 
| two over, between two mountains of sphagnum, ;that I see. No wholly extraneous object can 
| (that dense, cushion-like moss that grows in compel me to recognize it. I am guilty of 
| swamps.) He says distant lightning is like veins suckers. ... The red-bird which I saw on 
/in the eye. Of that excellent nut, the chest- my companion’s string on election-days, I 
| nut, he says, ‘‘the whole upper slopes of the nuts thought but the outmost sentinel of the wild 
are covered with the same hoary wool as the immortal camp, of the wild and dazzling infan- 
A large fresh stone heap eight or ten , try of the wilderness.’ The red-bird which is 
inches above water is quite sharp like Teneriffe. | the last of nature is but the first of God. We 
These comparisons to him were realities, not | condescend to climb the crags of earth.” 
Sports of the pen; to elevate the so-called little | | He believes he is soothed by the sound of the 
into the great, with him, was genius. In that | rain, because he is allied to the elements. The 
sense he was no humorist. He sees a gull’s | sound sinks into his spirit as the water into the 
wings that seem almost regular semicircles like earth, reminding him of the season when snow 
|the new moon. Some of the bevilled roofs of | and ice will be no more. He advises you to be 
the houses on Cape Ann are so nearly flat that ‘not in haste amid your private affairs. Con- 
they reminded him of the low brows of mon- | sider the turtle, a whole summer, June, July 
|keys. The enlarged sail of the boat suggests a ana August are not too good, not too much to 
‘new power, like a Grecian god. . . . Ajacean. | hatch aturtle in. Another of his questions, is: 
|The boat is like a plow drawn by a winged bull. | “ What kind of understandiug was there be- 
He asks, “are there no purple reflections from the , tween the mind that determined that these 
‘culms of thought in my mind ?” thinking of the | leaves of the black willow should hang on dur- 
colors of the poke-stem. Ina shower, he feels the ing the winter, and that of the worm that fas- 
first drop strike the right slope of his nose, and tened a few of these leaves to its cocoon in or- 
run down the ravine there, and says : “such isthe |der to disguise it?” As an answer may be 
origin of rivers,” and sees a wave whose whole | found the following: “It was long ago in a full 
height “from the valley between to the top,” was senate of all intellects determined how cocoons 
fifteen inches. He thus practically illustrates his ‘had best be suspendea, kindred mind with mind 
faith, how needless to travel for wonders ; they | that admires and approves decided it so. The 
lie at your feet; the seeing eye must search| mind of the universe which we share has been 
‘intently. The Wayland bird-stuffer shoots a| intended on each particular point.” Thus per- 
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| meadow-hen, a Virginia rail, a stormy petrel and 
the little auk,in Sudbury meadows. This trait, 
not pushed to a conceit has furnished food for 
'sallies, as if it were impossible to decently live 


in a village, not depending on cities and politics 
| for thoughts; or foreign travel, clubs and pri- 
| vate adulation, for bread and cheese. Laborers 
live in the low valleys and level plains able and 
industrious lives, unborrowed; why shall not a 
‘scholar and writer, as well ? 
' Tle wished so to live, as to derive his satisfac- 
_tionsand inspirations from the commonest events, 
“everyday phenomena, so that what his senses 
| hourly perceived, his daily walk, the conversa- 
| tion of his neighbors, might inspire him ; and he 
wished to dream of no heaven but that which 
lay about him. Seeing how impatient, how ram- 
pant, how precocious were the osiers in early 
_spring, he utters the prayer, “May I ever be in 
‘as good spirits as a willow. They never say 
idie.” The charm of the journal must consist 
in a certain greenness, thorough freshness, and 
not in maturity. “Here, I cannot afford to be 
_remembering what I said, did, my-seurf cast off, 
| —but what Iam and aspire to become.” Those 
annoyed by his hardness should remember that, 
'“the flowing of the sap under the dull rinds 
(of the trees is a tide which few suspect.” The 
same object is ugly or heantiful according to the 


‘angle from which you view it. He went to the 


rocks by the pond in April to smell the catnep, | earth tremble. It is the familiar note of another 


‘and always brought some home for the cat, at 
‘that season. To truly see his character, you 
must “see with the unworn sides of your eye.” 
Once he enlarges a little on an offer he did not 
accept of a passenger. He had many; genial 
gentlemen of all sizes felt ready to walk or sail 


with him and he usually accepted them, some- | 


‘times twoin one. On this occasion he declines: 


“This company is obliged to make a distinc- 
tion between dead freight and passengers; I 
will take almost any amount of freight for you 
cheerfully, anything my dear sir, but yourself. 
You are a heavy fellow but I am well disposed. 
If you could go without going, then you might 
go. There’s the captain’s state-room, empty to 


| severing,—and as he says of a dwelling on the 
Cape, he knocked all round the house at five 
doors in succession, so at the great out-doors of 
nature, where he was accommodated. 
*Chide me not, laborious band, 
For the idle flowers I brought ; 


Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought.” 


touch has rarely been surpassed with pen or 
pencil, a fineness as unpremeditated, as success- 
ful. For him, the trout glances like a film from 
side to side and under the bank. The pitch 





‘oozing from pine-logs, is one of the beautiful 
accidents that attend on man’s works, instead 
‘of a defilement. 
|athlete, it isan agony of strength. Its branch- 


Darby's oak stands like an 


es look like stereotyped grey lightning on the 
sky. 
| the forest warrier and his shield adhering to 
him. In spring, he notices Pewee days and 
April showers. The mountains are the pas- 
| tures to which he drives his thoughts, on their 
20th of May. So the storm has its flashing van 





‘followed by the long dropping mainbody, with 
iat very long intervals an occasional firing or 
skirmishing in the rear, or on the flank. “The 
lightning like a yellow spring-flower illumines 
ithe dark banks of the clouds. Some xstrum 
| Stings the cloud that she darts headlong against 
‘the steeples and bellows hollowly, making the 


| warbler echoing amid the roofs.” He compares 
| the low universal twittering of the chip-birds at 
| daybreak in June, to the bursting bead on the 
' surface of the uncorked day. If he wishes for 
|a hair for his compass-sight he must go to the 
‘stable, but the hair-bird with her sharp eyes, 
goes to the road. He muses over an ancient 
' muskrat skull (found behind the wall of Adams's 
|shop) and is amused with the notion of what 
grists have come to this mill. 
‘and nether stones fall loosely apart and the 
brain chamber where the miller lodged is now 
jempty (passing under the portcullis of the in- 


Now the upper 


| 


'cisors) and the windows are gone. The open- 


be sure. and you say you could go in the steer- | ing of the first asters he thinks, makes you fruit- 


-age; I know very well that only your baggage 
/ would be dropped in the steerage, while you 
would settle down into that vacant recess.— 
Why, I am going, not staying; I have come on 
purpose to sail, to paddle away from such as you 
and you have waylaid me on the shore... If 
IT remember aright it was only on condition 
that you were asked, that you were to go witha 
man one mile or twain. 
| heaped load of meadow mud and sit on the 
| thole-pins.” 

He believed, “We must not confound man 
with mar. We cannot conceive of a greater 
difference than that between the life of one man 
and that of another.” 

“It is possible for a man wholly to disappear 
and be merged in his manners.” 
aman of manners was an insect in a tumbler. 
But genius had evanescent boundaries like 
an altar from which incense rises. 


‘love the fire. 


fully meditative ; helpscondense your thoughts 


like the mildews in the afternoon. He is pretty 


sure to find a plant which*he is shown from 


| gsc ; 
abroad or hears of, or in any way becomes in- 


terested in. The ery of hounds he lists to, as it 


| were a distant natural horn in the clear reso- 
I could better carry a | Mant air. 
‘able third party. 


IIe says that fire is the most toler- 
When he puts the hemlock 
boughs on the blaze, the rich salt crackling of 
its leaves is like mustard to the ear,—dead trees 
The distant white pines over the 
Spanish brook seem to flake into tiers; the 
The pond 


whole tree looks like an open cone. 





reminds him, looking from the mill-dam, of a 


He thought | weight wound up, and when the miller raised 
| the gate, what a smell of gun-wash or sulphur. 
;“I who never partake of the sacrament, made 
| the more of it.” The solitude of Truro is as 


“Our stock in life, our real estate, is that |Sweet asa flower. He drank at every cooler 


amount of thought which we have had, and 
which we have thought out. The ground we 


thoughts. I am often reminded that if I had 
bestowed on me the wealth of Creesus, my aims 
must still be the same and my means essential- 
Iv the same. The art of lite, of a poet's life is, 


not having anything to do, to do something. | 


Improve the suggestion of each object however 
humble, however slight and transient the provo- 


cation: what else is there to be improved ? | 
You must try a thousand themes betore you! 


find the right one, as nature makes a thousand 
acorns to yet one oak. Both tor bodily and 
mental health court the present. Embrace 
health wherever vou find her. None but the 
kind gods can make me sane. If only they will 
let their south wind blow on me: Lask to be 
melted. You can only ask of the metals to be 
tender to the fire that melts them. 
else can they be tender. Only he can be 
trusted with gitts, who can present a face of 
bronze to expectations.” 


At times, he asked :—*Why does not man_ 


sleep all day as well as all night, it seems so 
very easy. For what is he awake?” ‘Do lich- 
ens or fungi grow onyou’?” The luxury of 
wisdom! the luxury of virtue! are there any 
intemperate in these things? “O such thin 
skins, such crockery as I have to deal with. Do 
they not know that Ican laugh?” “Why do the 
mountains never look so fair as from my native | 
fields?” “Who taught the oven-bird to conceal | 
her nest?” He scates a familiar fact, showing | 
that the notion of a thing ean be taken for the | 
thing, literally : “I have convinced myself that | 
I saw smoke issuing from the chimney of a} 
house, which had not been occupied for twenty | 
years,—a small bluish, whitish cloud instantly | 
dissipated.” Like other scribes, he wishes he | 
“could buy at the shops some kind of India-rubber | 
that would rub out at once all that in my writing 
j which it now costs me so many perusals, so many | 
months if net years, and so much reluctance to | 
\erase.” His temperament is so moral his least | 


To nought | “"e : ; 
‘delighted in the cobwebs above his head and 


| spring in his walk in a blazing July, and loved 


oug : ito eve the bottom there, with its pebbly caddis 
have thus created is torever pasturage for our | 


worm cases, or its white worms, or perchance a 
luxurious frog cooling himself next his nose. 


| The squirrel withdraws to his eye by his aérial 


turnpikes. “The roof of a house at a distance in 
March, is a mere gray scale, diamond shape 
against the side of a hill.” “If I were to be a 
trog-hawk fora month, I should soomhave known 
He thinks most 
men can keep a horse, or keep up a certain 


something about the frogs. 


fashionable style of living, but few indeed can 

keep up great expectations. He improves 

every opportunity to go into a grist-mill, any 

excuse to see its cobweb-tapestry, such as put- 
Y : 


ting questions to the miller, while his eye rests 


| perchance on his hat. 


So he walked and sang his melodies in the 
pure country, in the seclusion of the field. All 
forms and aspects of night and day were glad 
and memorable to him, whose thoughts were as 
pure and innocent as those ofa guileless maiden. 
Shall they not be studied ? 


“T will give mv son to eat 
Best of Pan's inymortal mest, 
Bread to eat, and juice to drink ; 
So the thoughts tast he shail think 
Shall not be forms of stars. but etars, 
Not pictures paic, but Jove and Mars. 
2 * *. . *. . * ° 
The Indian cheer. the frosty skies, 
Rear purer wits. inventive eves. 


In the wide thaw and ooe of wrong 
Adhere like this foundation strong, 
The insanity of towns to stem 
With simpleness for stratagem.” 








A POET'S HOPE. 


I am not earth-born, though I here delay ; 
Hope's child. I summon infiniter powers, 
And laugh to see the mild and sunny day 
Smile on the shrunk and thin autumnal hours; 
I laugh, for Hope doth happy place with me,— 
Jf my bark siuks, ‘tis to another sea. 
W. E. Caaxsixc. 
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/ODORE ParkeER, edited by John Weiss, and 
copyrighted by Joseph Lyman, is the most im- 
portant contribution to American literature 
| during the year 1863, and no inconsiderable ad- 
dition to the literature of the world. We speak 
| of it as belonging to the past year, because the 





' . 7 . 
‘book was finished then, though for various rea-, 


sons it did not appear until 1864. Its chief val- 
ue, of course, lies in the letters, journals, *and 
other papers of Parker’s which it contains, but 


‘these are priceless. No such collection of good 
| sayings on literature and life has been seen in, 
i English since Boswell’s Johnson,—to say noth- | 
jing of what is a greater excellence, the earnest 

| humanity and profound political and moral wis- | 
|dom which these volumes contain. 

| Ofall men that have ever livedin New Eng- 
j land, Benjamin Franklin and Theodore Par- 
‘ker are the most encyclopedic, and the most 
'representative. Others have excelled them in 


| special genius,—we need only mention Frank- 
,lin’s contemporary, Edwards, and Parker's 
ifriend Emerson. Some have more purely em- 
‘bodied the stern enthusiasm of New England, , 
| as for instance, John Brown, but these two, 
Franklin and Parker, have absorbed and given | 
out more of that which enters into the general 


Tue YounG QUARTERMASTER. The Life and Death of Lieut. 
_set to describe. 


Tue LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE-, 


tively trifling occupy half a chapter. 


| converted 


his house, but he did not know him. 


' . . - 
;chance made him his biographer; but what 


parishioner of Parker's will even now accept 
his judgment of his minister? What young 


man of the Jundreds whom Parker inspired 


and befriended, finds in these ambitious phrases 


of Mr. Weiss, the true portrait of the great 
hearted man he loved? The work done by 
Weiss is purely intellectual, though it may have 
been done, and no doubt was, with a sincere 
and hearty purpose to portray the man he was 


Then, of all men, Weiss’s mental structure is 
the most opposite to Parker's. Parker was 
plain, direct, strong; Weiss is subtile, fantastic, 
elaborate, simplicity is utterly foreign to him. 
From this, results that singular infelicity with 
which he has selected his passages and made 
his criticisms. He has scarcely put in a strong 
light any of the great features of Parker's 
mind, not that he cannot paint them, but that 
he has failed to see them. 

That Mr. Weiss has affectionately devoted 
himself to his work there is abundant evidence ; 
The ar- 


rangement of his matter in the first five chapters 


but how little he has accomplished! 
is good,—beyond that all is chaos. Chronolozi- 
cal order may not be the best, but it is certainly 
better than no order at all. The account of a 
matterin the journals is givenin one chapter, the 
same account in letters in another chapter, per- 


‘haps in another volume, so that you have the 
feeling of going over and over again the same 


, ground. Again,the most important events will be 


handled in a page or two, and things compara- 
Whole 
subjects, as for instance, Parker's parishional 
relation tothe 28th Society, are scarcely touched 
upon, while a dozen pages are given toasingle 
Shaker. Then what do we care 


i Vd athoueht [ would, though Almiry wa: 


’ * . ' i 

had heard his sermons, had probably been in | cotton tew the old woman, though he did tew 
He knows 
~ him now vastly better than he ever did before , Was ‘tached tew the place, hated tew hey it let 


her cash; but we hitched along fust-rate. She 
or sold, thought ['d go to everlastin’ rewin ef I 
took tew lumbering’ ag’in, an’ hevin’ a tidy 
little sum er money all her own, she took a no- 
tion tew buy me off. ‘Hiram,’ sez she, ‘et yeou'll 
stay tew hum, merry some smart gal, an’ kerry 
on the farm, I'll leave yeou the hull er my for- 
tin’. If yeou don't Vil leave every cent on’t 
tew Siah, though he ain’t done as waal by me 
as yeou hey. Come,’ sez she, ‘I'm breakia’ up 
like brother; I shan’t wurry any one a gret 

while, and ‘fore spring I dessay you'll hey cause 
tew rejice that yeou done as Aunt Sicounseiled 
yeou.’ 

“Now, that idee kinder took me, seein’ T 
hedn’t no overpaourin’ love fer coug®; but I 
brewdid over it a spell ‘fore I 'greed  Fin'lly, 
I said ['d dew it, as it warn’t a hare nor a%bad 
trade: and becun to look racund fer Mis Flint, 
Jr. Aunt was dreadt{’l pleasees but ’mazin’ 
verticklor as tew who was go?n tew stan’ in 
ver shoes, when she was fetched up ag’inst the 
etarnal boom. There was @ sight er lovely 
women-folks raound taowr: but aunt she set 

cher foot daown that Mis/Flint must be smart, 
“pious, an’ good-naterca ! harnsome she didn’t 
}sav nothin’ abaout, be¥: the humliest woman in 
the state er Maine. ‘hed my own calk’lations 
lon that pint, an’ wert sparkin’ two or three er 
ithe pootiest gals afl that winter. I warn’t in 
no hurry, fer merrvin’ is an awful resky_ biz- 
ness: an’ | warn’t woan to be took in by no- 
buddy. Sone haouw [couldn't make up my 
mind which Td hey, and kept dodgin’, all ready 
to slew racund, an’ hitch on tew ary one that 
seemed likthest. "Lone in March, aunt, she 
ketehed cad, took tew her bed, got wuss, an’ 
told me tew hurry up, fer nary red should I 
hey, ef Twarrt sately merried "fore sie stepped 
out. I thouelt that was rather cragudin’ a tel- 
ters bat [see she was goan sure, ay’ T'd got in- 
teew a way er consierin’ the cash mine, so that 
jit come hard to hear abaout giving’ on’t up. 
‘OW Twent that evenint an’ asked Almiry Nash 
et she’d hey me. No, she wouldn't; Ud shiliv- 
shalleved so lone, she'd got tired er waitin’ and 
took tew keepin’ compas with a doctor daown, 
tew Banggore, where she'd been visitin’ a spélt. 
I didn’t find that as hard a rub to swallerA as 
the 






































































Hlis fineness of perceiving, his delicacy of 


The lichens on the pine remind him of 


richest, pootiest, and good-naterest of the lot. 
| Aunt laried waal, an’ told me tew tey agin): so 
ha couple ey nights artter, I spraced up, an’-Wwent 
over to Car'line Miles’ she was as smart, as old 
cheese, an’ waal off intew the barg’in. \ 1] was 
just as sure she’d hev me, as I be that ['m git- 
tin’ the rewmatiz a settin’ in this ma’sh.*, But 
that mins, Almiry, hed ben and let on absout 
her own sarsy way er servin’ on me, an’ Car- 
Wiy talk about “boning your Jine jest up an’ said she warn’t goan to hev 
annybuddys ’s leavin’s: so daown I come agin. 

«Things was getiin’ desper't by that time ; 
fer aunt was failin’ rapid, an’ the story hed 
‘leaked aout some way, so the hull taown was 
Weiss’s rheto- | eject over it. Pthoueht Pd better quit them 
parts: but aunt she showed me her will all 
done couplete, ‘sceptin’ the fust name er the 
lexatee. “There, sez she, ‘it all depends on 
yeou. whether that place is took by Hiram or 
li’s easy done, an’ so it’s goin tew 
: That riled me con- 


about the dimensions of the Music Hall, the 
cost of the great organ, or the reasoa why Frau 
This book has 


with guide book 





New England character, than any who can be 
| named. We do not mean to say they were 
| alike, —far from it—but they were both great, 
They both had, 


‘in large measure, that comprehensive common 


Kuchler applied for a divorce ? 
land great in the same way. other uses than to furnish us 
: information and city items. 

| sense, which, if never found combined with the We have to complain, too, of the uncouth, 
unnatural, and often flippant style, which Mr. 


Weiss 


reformer,” and afterwards “boiling” him ? about 


| highest genius in Art, or Poetry, or Science, is 


uses. 


‘in itself an attribute of no mean order of gen- 
lius. This gives the power to understand and ai Le 
interpret the average thought of average minds, “clergymen, spitted by traditional pulpit pro- 
| and is closely connected with the broad sympa- | priety,” about “taking it plain,’—meaning the 
The But indeed, Mr. 


rie defies all criticism. 


Golden Rule ? 





! thies which make the great philanthropist. 
} French used to call Franklin, “Friend of the 
| Inaccuracy in small matters 


| THuman Race,” and few men have better de-| may be over- 


looke 1, but there are places, as in what is said 


iserved the title. Parker’s claim to it is not 
Josiah. 


Parker's connection with John | stan’ till the last minnit.’ 


. . . loft lin >», , , tye yee Te t- > is 
yet so clear, but it will one day be recognized, |? John Brown, where the trae statement ts 


and he will be seen to have done in another Very precious. 


: Bae A taiahta can’ “caked off tew-May Jane Sim- 
ee pe Peay See aN + at..!Brown was something very different from | 8'’able, an’ I streaked off tew-May Jane + 

Saco of our national history, and in another ; Mr. Weise 1 Mere he ee jlin’s. She want very waal off, nor extra harn- 
mode, what Franklin did for us before and dur-, Wat Ate. ess has stated. Mr. Weiss 5 rsomie, but she was pious the wust kind, an’ 


. . | fi emneebicith 18 Cores “er ae it oes here > sis 
ing the Revolution. | information is correct so far as it goes, but there bet Twas 


; : are inferences draw - him which are tor- |daown on my luck agin; fer at the fust word I 
In scholarly culture, as in moral purity and | inferences drawn by him which are not cor : ag 


dread?'l clever to them she fancied. 
| . ° , 

| spoke of imerryin’, she showed me the door, an’ 
| : 

} 





rect, as will appear even from the letters of 


vas 
Phese fer hevin’ aman that warn’t a church-member, 
letters suppose a knowledge of details on the | that hadn't experienced religion, or even ben 
part of Mr. Parker, entirely inconsistent with struck with conviction, an’ all the rest on’t. 
Lf anny one hed_a saxanted teow bev scen a — 
walkin’ hornet’s nest, they could hey done it 
cheap that night, as went hum. I jest stramed 
intew the kitchen, chucked my hat intew one 
corner, my coat intew ‘nother, kicked the eat, 
j cussed the fire, drawed up a chair, and set 
scaoulin’ like sixty, bein’ tew mad fer talkin’. 
The young woman that was nussin’ aunt,— 
Bewlah Blish, by name,—was a cookin’ grewel 
on the coals, and ‘peared tew understan’ the 
mess I was in; but she didn’t say nothin’, only 
blowed up the fire, fetched me a mug er cider, 
an’ went raound so kinder quiet, and svmpa- 
thizin’, that I faound the wrinkles in my tem- 
per getiin’ smoothed aout ’mazm’ quick; an’ 
‘tore long [ made a clean breast er the hull 
thing. Bewlah larfed, bat [ didn’t mind her 
| | doin’ on’t, for she sez, sez she, real sort. o” cun- 
'he exceeded in the conquests of the intellect, i nin’,— 
Like Bacon he had, have held dear. | ‘Poor Hiram! they didn’t use veon waal. 
There are absences of allusion which suggest | Yeou ought to hey tried some er the poor an’ 
Tacitus humly girls; they'd a’ been glad an’ grateful 


iy 
non visebantur. 


' religious fervor, Parker was superior to Frank- | 


2 oe : leive me to understan’ that she couldn't think 
Captain Brown, which are here printed. 


lin. It has been customary for men who judged , 
‘others by the low standard of learning, to which 
| they conformed themselves, to sneer at Parker | 
as a “superficial scholar,” a great reader of} 
books indiscriminately taken, and carelessly | 
used. These volumes will do something to dis- should have been allowed to pass by a careful 
pel this illusion, but only those who knew him, scholar. Good old Bihr, who has given his lite 
and who saw him day after day, and year by to Herodotus, appears as “Baker,” and Bishop 
year, adding to his vast stores of the most varied | Sherlock masquerades as *Sharrolu.” | What 
learning, freshening it by use, correcting it by are “Proeres,’ Mr. Weiss? and “aeras ?” of 


what is said on pages 161-2 of volume II. 
Then the misprints are more numerous than 








every hint from every person and thing within | what conjugation are “rapire” and “lugeunt 7” 
his reach,—who saw him confronting questions | It is plain that Parker's ecrabbed scrawl was 
the most diverse and diflicult, and never yield- | copied by some one who did not know Latin. 

| We might speak’of other and graver mis- 


ing till he had mastered them, who heard him 

( » affluence of his conversati t; takes, s i alterations 1 Americ 
‘pour out the affluence of his conversation, not | takes, such as the alterations in the American 
| 


| for show nor for pride, but in the mere ampli- edition, the needless pain given by many of 
|tude of his powers; only these can tell how far | the personal allusions, and the complete omis- 


sion of some names which Parker is known to 





‘all his contemporaries. 
i taken all learning to be his province, and he | 


| had subjected it by strict methods, and made and his Ho ipso precfulgebant quod 


fer such a sweetheart as yeou be.’ 

) “I was good-natered agin by that time, an’ I 
‘enough, and will gladly open our columns to | sez, larfin’ along with her, ‘Waal, I've got three 
As a whole, it isa | mittens, but [ guess [ might’s waal hev ‘nother, 
Say, 


38 . 2 ore Saas aes sienailaks eben 
‘it tributary to the noblest uses. Ife was, and But we have uttered censure 
long must remain, the great American scholar. 
Bat it was not this which made him so emi-| the pens that can praise. , F 

ie ] : 1. eae - tf noe ayy (and that will make-two pair complete. 

| nent,—not so much his intellectual as his moral | book to congratulate ourselves upon; if not all | Bewlah, will yeouheveme 2 
beta i De By ve > -E 

}and affectional qualities, which gaye him his % ought to have been, it is so mach better than | &.Yes, | will,’ sez she. 
We shall no doubt have * Really 7 sez I. 
“Solemn trew,’ sez she. 


hold on men. Ifis opinions are matters of dis- | it might have been. 
| pute ; some of them will never be accepted— | occasion to say more about it. 
‘some of them ought not to be. But his fidelity | (For sale in Boston, by Walker, Wise and The pathetic parts of the tale are equally 
|to the Right, his zeal for the cause of the poor, | Company, and S. R. Urbino.) The two 
e | other stories in the litthe volume have been 
| printed before, but will be new to most readers. 


good, but we can quote no more. 


‘his towering and indomitable courage, his fer- 


| vor of love to God and man, can never be for-| Miss ALtcorr has written another little book 
| gotten, nor will they long be subjects of contro- ‘of great merit, and Mr. Redpath has done well | The King of Clubs and the Queen of Hearts is 


to put it before the public in a form so cheap. ja sprightly account of the winter amusements 


| IIe was the man of all others whose 


He 


valued his good name, his scholastic ease, the 


versy. 
On Picket Duty isa story for the million,—full |of a country village, interwoven with the “old 
| 


/ word was sure, whose friendship was firm. 
of genuine sentiment and pathos, with incidents {and plain” story of love. 

Thus is the first of Redpath’s “Books for the 
| Camp Fires,”—we hope all the rest may be as 
| ood. 


isociety of his peers. but he held the rights of the not improbable, and the war for its main inter- 
most friendless and hated negro of more account | est. It will be read by many camp fires as it is 
than all. His time, his purse, his reputation, intended, and will call out the ready smile and 
| his life, were at the service of the poorest of his tear of many a brave soldier. Of the humor 
He had need of all his courage . of the story and Miss Alcott’s skill in the Yan- 
lint, the 





Among them are to be some good old 


i books—Gulliver’s Travels, for instance—and 


fellow men. hsume new ones. 
‘andall his weapons in the arena where his con- | kee dialect, here is a good exainple. 
Yet his life was not all 


warfare, but largely filled with tender love and 


science placed him. Maine soldier, is giving an account of his court- 


The English literary men are making great 


| FOREIGN LITERARY GOSSIP. 
ship. | 
He knew how to encouraze! — «Waal. sir. it’s pretty nigh ten year ago, I | arrangements for the celebration of Shakspeare’s 
was damster daown tew Oldtaown, clos’t tew | 300th birthday, the 23d of next April. They 
| Banggore. My folks lived tew Bethel: there | do this it seems in spite of a Mr. Peter Sibree, 
was only the old man, and Aunt Siloam, keep. | chin setiiat bert he. Bviiak Sinan 
in’ house fer him, seein’ as I was the only chick | , : 
he hed. I heda’t heared trom ’em ter a long “I think and write experimentally, and own 
spell, when there come a letter sayin’ the old 'myseli to be a serpent-bitten man by this high- 
man was breakin’ up. He'd said it every spring ly lauded Shakspeare! This talented deer- 
ter a number er years, and I didn’t mind it no ' This carease-butcher of men! This 


| beneficent deeds. 
youth, and comfort age: the best part of his 
charity was the warm heart behind the gitt. 
Wendell Phillips, in his felicitous eulogy on 
his friend, (which we wonder Mr. Weiss does 


| 


not quote.) said the right word when he called 
him “the generous,"—for no man was more so. 
stalker! 
more’n the breakin’ up er the river: not so wholesale murderer of the souls of London ap- 
prentices and silly women! This horrid decoy 
to the pit of endiess perdition of multitudes of 
the children of pious parents.” 


He was generous with all that he possessed. 
—to share was as natural to him, as to hoard jy.) jest then: fer the gret spring drive was 
comin’ on, and my hands was tew fail to quit 
work all tew oneet. I sent word Td be ‘long 
tore a gret while, and bymeby I went. I ought 


i tew hev gone at fust; but they'd sung aout | 254 : . . 
most genuine. ‘Wolf! so otten I warn't scared: an’ sure ‘nuit | be “knew a minister who, after reading one of 
passed for uncharitable, but that was his sac-! the wolf did come at last. Father hed been Shakspeare’s plays, threw it upon the fire, and, 

unmindtul of his other brilliant passages, did so 


dead an’ berried a week when I got there, and 
aunt was somadshe wouldn’t write, nor scurcely 
speak tew me fer a consider’ble spell. I didn’t 
blame her a mite, and felt jest the wust kind: | 
so I give in every way, and tetched her raound. | 
Yeou see I hed a cousin who'd kind er took my 
place tew hum while [ was off, an’ the old maa 
‘hed Jett him a good slice er his money, an’ me 
‘the farm, hopin’ to keep me there. He'd never 
liked the lumberin’ bizness, an’ hankered arfier : ‘ 

me a sight, Itaound. Waal, seein’ haow ‘twas, |Tegretting the occurrence, and expressing a 
I tried tew please him, late as it was; but ef | wish to have his name appear on the list. 

there was enn) thing q did spleen az’inst. it was | There is a quarrel also about the place where 
iarmin’, speciaily arfter the smart times I'd ben | the celebration shall be held, whether at: Strat- 
hevin’, up Oldtaown way. Yeou don’t know | | oH : 
nothin’ abaout it; but ef veou want tew see | ford, Manchester or London, so that it is possi- 
high dewin’s, jest hitch onto a timber-drive an’ | ble the whole affair may end in nothing. The 
go it daown along them lakes and rivers. say | _{rienaum gives some curious facts about Cer- 
'yantes; we quote a portion of the article: 


trom Kaumchenungampoth tew Punnobscot Bay. 
It has often been remarked that, though 


is with others. His treasure was not his till he 
had found some one to partake it with him,— 
his hospitality was the most liberal and the And Mr. Peter Sibree goes on to relate that 


In his public criticisms he often 


in private none 
was more tolerant, and forgiving. With such 
qualities of the heari—such dauntless courage, 


rifice to Duty and Conscience: 
with vehement abhorrence’ — 

‘Burn, burn!” he cried with sacred rage, 

tempered with such womanly love—no wonder “Hell's the desert of every page.” 

that he found hosts of friends, as well as of foes. 
His enemies were the enemies of his opinions, 

his friends were lovers of himself. 


j © Douglas. Douglas, 
i Tender and true! 


The committee which has charge of the cele- 
bration some months ago refused to elect Thack- 
eray a vice-president, for some absurd reason ; 
but since his death they have published a eard 


The New England preacher earned the la- 
ment for the Scottish baron. 

We must complain that these volumes are 
not well edited. Yet we would by no means 
disparage the labor and effort which has been 
lavished on them. To prepare such a book is 
no light task, and itis manifest that no slight 


i -, Guess veou'd see a thing or tew, an’ find livin’ 
We doubt if Mr. Weiss ba 


toil has gone into it. on a log come as handy as ef yegu was borna 


‘could have done the work better, perhaps no turtle. Shakspeare and Cervantes are both recorded to 
ijman could. But there were several reasons “Waal, ood it one summer? but it was the ‘have died on the 23d of April, 1616, the day of 
longest Kind of a job. Come fall 4 turned con- | their death was not really the same, because in 


iwhy John Weiss could not adequately write , , 

a eae ; : : trary, darned the tarm, and vaowed I'd go back | | n gor read) 
| the life of Theodore Parker. tew loggin’. Aunt hed got fond er me by that | in Spain, while it was not adopted in England 
| In the first place, he did not know the man time, and felt dreadful bad abaout my leavin’ | until more than acentury later. The anniver- 


| he wrote about. Ie had seen him, of course, on her. Cousin Siah, as we called Josiah, didn’t | saries are, however, now kept on the same day. 


| 1616 the Gregorian Calendar was already in use 
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On the 23d of April last, while the birth and 
death of Shakspeare were being commemorat- 
ed in London, at ove ng Spanish Acad- 
emy, comprisi most distinguished literary 
men of Spain, attended solemn obsequies in hon- 
or of Cervantes at the Church of the Trinitari- 
ans at Madrid, which were ‘ormed by the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Seville, and followed by 
a funeral oration by the Bishop of Siguenza. A 
few days after, a still more remarkable ceremony, 
in commemoration of the great author took place. 
The house called the “Casa de Medrano,” still | 
exists at the village of Argamasilla de Alba, in 
which, according totradition, Cervantes wascon- 
fined at the instance of his Sir Thomas Lucy, a 
country gentleman, named Quixada, when he 
commenced the composition of a satire on his an- 
tagonist, which gradually expanded into the 
world-renowned “Quixote.” The house was for 
sale in the early part of 1862, and was purchased 
by the Infante of Spain, Don Sebastian, uncle to 
the Queen, with a view to its preservation and 
restoration. On the 9th of May Don Sebastian 
paid it a visit of ceremony, when verses on the 
oceasion were recited by Hartzenbusch and 
others, the authorities had a sumptuous break- 
fast and liberal alms were distributed to the 
poor. The publisher Don Manuel Rivadeneyra, 
to whom of pata of Spanish literature are un- 
der obligations for his excellent series of the 
Spanish classies—one of the greatest publishing 
enterprves of recent times, not only in Spain 
but in Enrope, then had his share in the honors 
of the day, He had conceived the whimsical 
notion of pxnting a splendid edition of “Don 
Quixote,” onthe very premises where the au- 
thor had been\imprisoned, and obtained Don 
Sebastian’s permission to transfer lis presses to 
the spot, where ha had now everything in readi- 
ness to commence tions. At his request 
the Prince himself prnted the first sheet of the 
new edition, and was w pleased with his suc- 
cess that he did not ctase till he had printed 
four copies, one of whichhe declared his inten- 
tion of presenting to the Queen in person, and 
another to the Spanish Acwtemy; while the 
third was aed for himself,and the fourth 
for the publisher. 

Our English correspondent, Mr Conway, is 
preparing a book to be called “Testimonies con- 
cerning Slavery.” It will contain sjs personal 
recollections of slavery, and will be intended 
particulerly for English readers. Mr. Couway 
contributes to several of the English magazives. 

Miss Cobbe, well known in England and here 
for her moral and philanthropic writings, is go- 


calculate on the Fessendens-and Doolittles and 
Conness’s of the U. S. Senate. We had not 
fathomed the depth of meanness which Maine 
and Wisconsin and California Senators would 


reach. 


MR. GARRISON AND MR. PHILLIPS. 

The difference between Mr. Garrison and 
Mr. Phillips, at the Anti-Slavery meeting last 
week, was more apparent than real. Mr. Phil- 
lips proposed that the Convention should re- 
solve that in its opinion “the Government in 
its haste is ready to sacrifice the interest and 
honor of the North to secure a sham peace” 
&c. Mr. Garrison proposed to use the words 
“is in danger of sacrificing,” instead of “is ready 
to sacrifice.” The difference is merely verbal. 
Mr. Garrison in the course of the debate ex- 
pressed himself in unequivocal terms against 
the Amnesty proclamation, regarding it as 
“pregnant with evil consequences” and denying 
the right of the President to issne it. As there 
is no pretence that Mr. Lincoln does not fully 
understand the bearing of the measure, we do 
not see how Mr. Garrison, with his strong opin- 
ion of its dangerous character, can scruple to 
say the administration is “ready” to make the 
sacrifice. As a verbal question, then, the mat- 
ter is not important. Mr. Garrison is more of 
an optimist than Mr. Phillips; this is about all. 
We might add, also, that he has less knowledge 
of politics. A practised observer of the signs 
of the times would not cite the action of the 
Republican Legislatures of Kansas and Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, in favor of Mr. Lin- 
coln, as any evidence whatever of his sound- 
ness on the anti-slavery question. The Legis- 
lature of Marvland is a very reluctant anti- 
slavery body; that of Pennsylvania is probably 
still werse, and that of Kansas is evidently at 
this time governed, in all its political action by 
party and personal considerations, among which 
the senatorial controversy, Carney vs. Lane, is 
very prominent. 

Mr. Garrison said that “Mr. Lincoln is a fair 
representative of the popular sentiment, and 
perhaps has advanced as fast and as far as the 
ing on with her editiog of Theodore Parker's prone wens oy ” aces _ < — 
works, which Trisbner publishes. We are sor- i : Sais aise pg Hs ee — ig me 
ry to soe a smncet. wucsiind-Gor fing at her and }no reason why Mr. Phillips or any 0 er anti 

er work by Mr. Weiss in his preface to the Savery man should refrain from severe criticism 
1 and Correspondence.” Mr. Weiss men- | -” crseag begege oss oe " Mabrmarery 
tiokgs diar:odition an, on a lovel with, or indacd | ott We hove teamed st end peartied * 
ne 8 to one which Joseph Barker, the noto- - ee the naked truth to the peop le, vga 
riovas secessionist and ex-atheist is publishing ; taedigate esc _ ees he are 
as if' there were any comparison between the | pehieaartbe. eee, isaac dae tee eset 
generjous labor of a devoted friend of Parker, irom whem tery. Sade demanee of Present 
whony he delighted to praise and honor, and the | — Comer anat ey art — = 
mercenary iiietoes of a fellow like Barker. | penne: It has not been the anti-slavery 
Mr. Weiss’s book is said to have been printed barmeree: ~ ont any see — oo 
in England; which may or may not account for | “should be judged by his possibilities, rather 


: . | than by our wishes or by the highest moral 
the numerous errors of the press, especially in | fe ae Sy 
hs Batkn | standard,” and we think that just now, Mr. 


| Phillips better indicates the true policy for abol- 
: == | ishionists than Mr. Garrison does. 
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THE PUBLIC PRINTING. 


Thaddeus Stevens said in Congress the other 
| day that the printing expenses had run up to 


| a million and a quarter of dollars the past year. 


theological tests which ‘are every year becom- 
ing of less and less consequence in the practical 
government of the country ? 

The people are engaged in putting down ar- 
istocratic theories and practices; is it supposed 
that in the melee they will be careless enough to 
let theocratic notions slip into their national 
charter? Nonsensical as the attempt is, it de- 
serves to be watched and exposed, for the only 
danger of the adoption of such a proposition 
consists in the popular indifference to the sub- 


tendents and teachers of this Depart 


to the carrying out of these instructions, and to | 
assist the people to the extent of their power 
in locating, staking out their claims, and secur- 
ing their title deeds under this order of the 
President, which, in its beneficent results, is to 
be second only to the Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation. I also recommend the people to lose 
no time in pre-empting their claims, and in pre- | 

ring their grounds for the coming harvest. 
The Frsndation of all national wealth and pros- 
perity is in the soil. No people can be truly 


all, soldiers as well as citizens. The superin-|the claim of Mr. Seward's admirers, he winds | score of D 
3 , ment are | up his demands, by proposing to leave them out _ by pointing out the fact that the government is | paid a visit to the 
hereby directed to give their entire attention | to arbitration. This is Seward all over, -and already as much exposed asit can be to this! other naval authorities at Brest. He has far- 


ible frauds, Mr. Stearns disposes of | 


virtually gives the question up against the danger. “How much more care,” he asks, “is 

United States. The powerful vindicate their — required to keep or handle notes without inter- 

rights. and do not leave them to the adjudica- est, than notes with interest, but being made 

tion of their enemies.— Wilkes’ Spirit. _ payable to bearer?” 

| Mr. Stearns thinks that $200,000,000 of cur- | 
rency will be needed by the South after the. 
war, and $600,000,000 in the loyal States. If 
this is too much “the governfhent Joan will ab- 





CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


_ Among the pamphlets on the currency ques- 
tion which have lately been issued, is one print- 


Capt. Maurice Richards, who has 
sake Post Admiral and to the 
ther announced to the commander of the U. 3. 
Corvette Kearsage, who is craising off Ushant, 
that he accepts his challenge, and that he will 
fight his ship at six miles beyond the French 
waters. The engagement is to take place at 
the beginning of February. 


ed at Washington, and submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Senators and Representatives 





prosperous who neglect its cultivation. 
Freedmen, you should plow deep, plant care- 
fully and in season, cultivate diligently, and you 
ar Sana abundant harvests. First, provide for 
an ample supply of corn and vegetables; then 
remember that cotton is the great staple here. | 
I advise you to plant all you can of it. 
profitable was its culture in the old days of. 
slavery, that your former masters said “Cotton | 
is King.” It is expected that you will show in | 
a free South that cotton is more of a king than 
ever. R. Saxton, 

Brig. Gen. and Military Governor. 


ject, amid the necessity which exists of allud- 
ing to matters of greater importance. The N. 
Y. Times says: : 

We trust that no amendments whatever will 
be made to the Constitution, agd that nothing 
like ageneral movement will be made in favor 
of any. We do not believe that any are needed, 
or that the object of all constitutions and of all 
laws—goed government—would be promoted 
by any that could be made or devised. We 
kn subject of practical importance to the 
well- ing of the American —_ that is not 
embraced th the provisions of the Constitution, 
or that is not treated more wisely than it would 
probably be treated by the men of this gene- 
ration. All that we need is, that the authority 
of the Constitution shall be maintained, and that 
the spirit which pervades it shall continue to 
animate and control the great body of the peo- 

le whose welfare it is intended to promote. 

Ve do not believe the people desire or will con- 
sent to any change, either in its substance or 
its language. 

We are by no means sure that amendments 
of the Constitution are not desirable, in a good 
many respects. It would be strange if the coat 
made for the United States of America, in 1787, 
sheuld not need some changes in 1864 to accom- 
modate the growing wearer. But the changes 
should be of substance, and in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, and not of theory, and 


against that spirit. 





BRAVE TALK IN ASLAVE STATE. 
Andy Johnson said in a speech in Nashville, | 
on the 8th of January: 


Before the rebellion, we could discuss all in- 
stitutions, all subjects, all measures, except 
slavery. On that subject no one dared speak, 
or write, or print, except on the side of the 
slave aristocracy. Now, thank God, the time 
has come when the press is unmuzzled, when 
the press can discuss this and all other subjects. 
The time has come when this institution is dead 
—when the chains are broken and the captive 
set free. (Applause.) The institution is dead 
(applause), and slaves are not worth a quarter 
of adollaradozen. (Laughter). Being dead, 
let us, in a becoming manner, prepare for the 
funeral obsequies. 





The Boston Courier says : 
A very singular scene was exhibited, as we 
are informed by those present at the Worcester 





CONFISCATION AND EMANCIPATION. - 


On Monday, Senator Sherman will deliver 
an elaborate speech in the Senate on confisca- 
tion, and we shall have, probably every day, 
more or less about the negro. It 1s in vain that 
attempts are made to put the African race out 
of sight. Gen. Garfield said in the House yes- 
terday afternoon that when he went out to the 
wars he determined—as many other men did—to 
let slavery alone and fight for the Union. “But 
the army soon found, “said the General, “that, 
do what it would, the black phantom met it 
everywhere—in the camp, in the bivouac, on 
the battle-field, and at all times. It was a ghost 
that would not be laid—slavery was both the 
strength and the weakness of the enemy. His 
strength, for it tilled the fields and fed the 
legions; its weakness, for in the hearts of slaves 
dwelt dim prophecies that their deliverance 
from bondage would be the outcome of the 
war.” As it is in the army, so it is in Congress 
—the black phantom is ever present; and it is 
daily more apparent that Charles Sumner dis- 
pares real statesmanship when he stood forth 

veyond political ranks to dencunce “the barbar- 


” 


though the hour was late, @ large body of men 
and boys amounting to several hundreds, had col- 
lected around the depot, in anticipation of the 
arrival of these prisoners, and welcomed them 
with significant shouts of sympathy. The rush 
was altogether too powerful for the escort, which 
threatened some violence, but soon relinquished 
the idea upon threats of retaliation, so that the 
crowd uttered cheers for various distinguished 
personages in the rebel territory, and the pris- 
oners united in singing charisteristic songs. 
Some of the prisoners who were ill were taken 
up by the outsiders and carried along ; many cf 
the crowd were mingled up in the ranks as the 
body moved through the streets; nor did they 
abandon their demonstrations until the prison- 
ers were fairly delivered up at their quarters in 
Charlestown. 

This must have been a mass meeting of the 
Courier’s subscribers. But they evidently mis- 
took the character of these “Confederate pris- 
oners.” They came on to Charlestown to enlist 
in the U. S. navy. 


‘ism of slavery,” and when he demanded, in 
trumpet tones, “indemnity for the past and se- 
curity for the future.” 

Thus writes “Perley,” and the fact of his 
thus writing for the Journal is quite as remark- 
able as the speech quoted. But every word 
that General Garfield said was just as true two 
years ago as now—just as true when Charles 
Sumner was denounced by the Journal for say- 





Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, said the other day in 
the House: 


I wish also to state to the House that the 
Post Office Department is to-day self-sustain- 
ing for the first time in fifteen years, and that 
is due to the legislation of the last Congress. 


The Department is self-sustaining because it 





ta" Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the | : : = x .. ae ° 
Comasenwrenith magelnibii ie: sant, Aaah steve bn | How much of this goes for Seward’s diplomatic 
immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. | correspondence and MceClellan’s report, does 


rata a “== | not appear; probably something over a hun- 
| dred thousand dollars. This is rather a high 


EXEcuTIVF MANSION, ) gh A 
price to pay for two documents, one of which 


WasnincTon, Feb. 1, 1864. § 


Ordered, that a draft for five hundred thou- | #7 ecord of our diplomatic and the other of | trust those leaders who, through blindness or 


sand men to serve for three years or during the | our military incapacity. McClellan’s report is 
war be made on the 10th of March next, for | ordered for the accommodation of the copper- 


Agi A i i | heads, who fondly believe they can make s 
he military s : » United States, ered- | 7°80) ’ Raveena. secre eteg oore 
2 apd pgieonese of See Laniites : sake political capital out of it; but who in the wide 
iting and deducting therefrom so many as may ’ 


have been enlisted or drafted into the service | ¥0r!d is to be benefitted by Seward’s diplomatic 
prior to the first day of March, and not here- | 


| correspondence, it is very hard to tell. 
solhiias aineiiitied. a Wala a Winter Davis said the document was needed 


: : | “to enlighten the public mind of Europe.” This 
This call startles the country like a thunder- | was well enough for a joke, but such jokes are 
bolt from a cloudless April sky. It disenchants | costly. If the stuff is to be printed at all, some 


ing it as now when every body sees it. When 
_ the inquisition is made for the blood unneces- 
sarily shed in this war, who shall answer for the 
| terrible sacrifices that might have been averted 
| had our leaders seen what other men saw and 
‘what they see now? Will the people again 


no longer supplies mails to the Slave States. 


ported itself for ten or fifteen years. Ask Jeff 


Davis how it is in his dominions. 











ga “Carleton” announces in the Journal 
his purpose of revisiting the fields of military 


wickedness, made such frightful mistakes ? 
operations “to obtain, if possible, reliable in- 


LAND FOR THE LANDLESS. 
| ‘The following d t i 1 vy General 
| Saxton, incorporates orders from the Treasury 
| Department for the partition of lands among the 
| working population. The plantations referred 
to in the order have already once been sold at 
| public auction for direct taxes past due; that 
| they were bought in by the U. States Direct 








He adds: 


It is no easy task. The country is desolated. 
Men who went in for secession have had their 
property destroved; their slaves are gone; 
they are bitter in their feelings not only toward 
the government, but toward their old friends 
and neighbors who stood for the Union. Most 
men are influenced in trying circumstances by 
self-interest. The presenze of a provost guard 


in Congress by Mr. George L. Stearns. Mr. 
| Stearns is well known to the citizens of Bos- 
, ton, both from his earlier reputation and from 
, his recent services in a military capacity, as 


_ sorb it,” and the issue will cease “when thecon-|. An interesting French work has just ap- 
a of currency into bonds supplies the wants) oared in Paris, entitled Memoires de Cauler. 
of the government.” We may be permitted, tice de surete 

| however, to doubt the accuracy of his reason- | Cauler has long sree a & re ji : 

| ing at this point ; and so too, when he says that or the most important branch of - ag 
| it is the demand for specie, for export, and not The following is his account of his most distin- 


|ing with the power to issue currency. 


Depot, on Sunday evening, upon the arrival of | 
a considerable body of Confederate prisoners, | 
under the escort of the Ellsworth Zouaves. Al- | 


In the entire Free Statesit has more than sup- | 


formation upon the present condition of affairs.” | 


one of the most radical of the supporters of the 
administration. He has long been known here 
wlso as an intelligent and successful merchant. 
His discussion of this subject is certain there- 


fore to be at once friendly to the government currency.” 2 
in spirit, and practical in itself, while his con- | Believing that a reserve of $100,000,000 in 


clusions, if unfavorable to the policy pursued | coin is a sufficient basis for a circulation of four 
‘by the administration, may be regarded as the | nap — ~ oe = ee a i a 
more weighty, since they come from one who St i a i . ke Bh % aaa f 
is, bac to some extent, a reluctant critic. lec ee ee ee ae 
fr. Stearns regards the currency act, adopt- | “Ghee lena boule ii 

ed by the last Congress, as in its general fea- |.” " lega! tender currency, if it amounts to 
tures another of the series of measures by which | %1X hundred a8: ag = ee = 
gts = acne to save interest, which, if invested in a sinking 
it has been sought to combine a system of bank- | é ’ 3 ee oe 
é selagpin ari The | fund, will pay a debt of $4,000,000,000 in thirty- 
United States bank, the “Pet Banks” of thirty sai deste ee ar ™ sr oe 

' years ago, the various systems of State banks, “ Sead fers a b > a f C se? re ee 
he cites as experiments of this sort which have “Our fi . ee bs : Ei 5 Biased 
‘failed disastrously; and as no uniformity in | < Na nang k bil liad setae _— 
| State laws can be secured, he sees no reason to | . re National Bank bill, or if = cannot be 
doubt that the disasters under State systems | ck porosities 2 he 8 ay — or 
will continue, so long as the banks, being es- | 2°DUS @’reac’ly deposited with the government. 
5 ° | “Issue legal tender currency without interest 


tablished by borrowers as a rule, have the power | in sufficient amounts to pay all government 
| of issuing currency at their own pleasure. 2 pa) & 


| Mr. Stearns does not think, however, that | ee ere ae eda 
| the remedy is to be found in the new system of | 2 : " 


| national banks. He regards the establishment bien sagt “i ies nt ag a ae 
|of these banks as unnecessary, since “but a y & tags ic eg eon . 


i small percentage of the loan has been invested “— age enough E. : coon heads : a 
lin them; and the conversion of currency into | Payable In com. very collar bought there 
| “hh : : ~ | will, by the decline of specie on this side, save 
| bonds is to-day so rapid as to produce a scarci- | 4 : 

| ene : -! be | two dollars in the purchase of government sup- 
|ty of currency at our financial centres.” He 


{ve i : : lies, the price of all our imports and exports 
regards it as unwise also, for all the bad fea- P ¥ price of Lexp 


. : : eing affected by the price of gold. 
tures of our previous experiments are retained r a eee - tae ae oh * rag ee ‘is 
without any improvement.” Mr. Stearns re- | a : " 


ie ie : : mand for gove > dies will chang , 

eats the familiar objection to a circulation | ODS TOF Be ernment supplies wil change the 
p M ees | balance of foreign trade in our favor. Then 
vased upon a pledge of bonds, that if its re- we shaik ccnbialile: cheeks ti tha ‘Sosa te 
: : : ; s ; : » specie sasury by 
demption were forced in a time of panic or | : vay Ge. Te 


mcnocite nt damian the sccurity. of bilholders (tun of duties in coin sufficient for the re- 


would be doubtful. Especially would this be | “™yption of specie payments.” 
'the case, he thinks, it the United States were | 7." 4 5 z og xcltneoe, .aige is 


; ’ national debt, believing that the energies of the 
forced into another war and a new loan were f . i 
° ; country will soon be united again, and that 
needed. Weak banks would then give way rata . . 
; ; ; : “Seite? ~ | emigration will hasten the development of our 
and discredit and force into liquidation the | |: . 
Pace eae | resources. He therefore adds the following as 
stronger. The new banks can in his judgment 22 ee % 
: : ‘ Je an essential part of any scheme of government 
even make a financial war on the government © 


| 
: : 2 . | finance : 
to force further concessions, or combine to in- | lia diealiinin: iN cae ng: Veta uli cand Keay 
fluence elections, or gradually withdraw their | a: : soe 


blood ; vasure altar of iot- 
capital and leave the government to take care |. , Land treasure on the altar of our patriot 
is, it is not wise for the government to lay 


of the circulation, or redeem their notes at dis- | taxes more than sufficient to pay our ordinary 
‘tant points and charge a premium for their cons | “~~ : . a Be ae 
verso into bankable fands here,” And atthe | (open = Sorernment, aad tlhe: Itirent om 
- : : : - | the national debt. Let it be ample, but no 
same time he thinks that the government vio- | wiewe.” ? 
lates. cardinal principle by complicating the However the correctness of this limit upon 
currency with the credit of parties whose abil- | ° SE : 
cath ; por ~4 +) | taxation may be questioned, there can be no 
by 3e weet their: ongagements tn: times of trial | controversy as to the admonition with which 
is doubtful, and is moreover needlessly losing | Mr. Stearns closes his valuable little pamphlet : 
the interest on all the bonds used by the banks. “Abate elk: let we sect: ail clans justly 
d ahaa St Pe y, , let us ret all el justly. 
3 bes Rare pre oe pe cg gh antes | What we borrowed in gold should be paid in 
eae ocee ae ie eee eee ee eee’ | gold; what we have promised to pay in gold 
} lys f the rat rhich | > ’ 7 : P pay Fa 
ee re cae ee | eee aie paid in currency. It will cost us 
| can be earried on under it :— |. gi ers 
: , more pecuniarily to break our ti han to 
| It does not require any permanent capital peace ryrvas sae oral con” a 
| to establish a National Bank. Borrow $100,000, | Bt ‘oe Patil Adustians Wek 6 
le i — Bos aily Advertiser, Feb. 8. 
| invest it in government bonds, send them to | J ; 
‘the Treasury Department, and receive in re- 
| turn $90,000 national currency. Put up your 
sign in New York. Get a few depositors, and 
| you may return your borrowed money, and | 
bank on your credit. The U. S. Government | 
guarantees your circulation, which saves you all | 
i) . ’ - | 
trouble on that score. LETTER FROM LONDON. 
| “This looks like a close operation, which | 


; 0K : ) ; Lonpon, Jan. 23. 

, might end in immediate disaster. Carry iton | The Denmark and German question over- 
| One or two years, and your deposit account | ee iin ak. f 

| would be so large as to make it profitable, and | 74@OWS every sr in Europe, on account o 
your capital could then be retired with perfect | its imminence. There is not an hourgthat pas- 
ses, but in it the first gun of a fierce war is ex- 
| 
' 








Correspondence, 





‘success, the government paying you a fair in- 
‘terest for the capital and credit it has furnish- pected to sound from the Eyder. It would have 
ed and guaranteed. been heard ere this, but fur the singul 
. . ea . - 2e $ ) B34 é % - 
“Or establish a bank in Kansas, with a capi- | papeness ee eee 
tal of $150,000. Purchase bonds to the amount _ plication introduced into the situation by Prus- 
of $20,000, and exchange them for currency. sia and Austria, who have decided to break 
| Exchange your carrency for greenbacks and away from the confederation in which they are 
buy more bonds. Exchange these for curren- | the: Givank Piles aial'l ta OR aes thei 
e e “ i > » “a 2 y . » ria _ 
cy. Repeat these operations until the differ- | ee shh annaplateed Snsekoe... xspranne’ 
‘ence of ten per cent. on each operation uses up | OWA account—for just what object nobody can 
When your capital is full get it | say. The other German States declare in their 
| resolution of resistance to the Austro-Prussian 
| movement, that “it can have no other result 


| Your capital. 
Thus— 
Currency. 


enlarged to $300,000 or more. 
$45,000 


| 
Bonds 


j 


| the amount of currency afloat that determines _ - bi d Vi- 
’ J Shea . ographer—the world-renowire i 

| the price of coin, so that if exports of coin pated : 
| ceased, coin would decline “even if the govern- 

‘| ment was issuing large additional amounts of 


docq. 


“Vidoeq was in (1810) the prison of Bici- 
tre, awaiting, with other convicts, the departure 
of a batch to the bagnio from -which he had es- 
caped. To a man like him, endowed with a 
lively imagination, and an ardent spirit, the 
thought of long confinement in a bagnio must 
have been extremely paiuful, and he, who so 
many times had served as ‘vook’ (informer) to 
the police, in the baseness of his heart, the 
means not of regaining his liberty, but of al- 
leviating his position. He offered M. Henry, 
head of the 2nd. division of police, to serve m 
the prison as mouton, the duty of mouton being 
to insinuate himself into the confidence of his 
comrades, in order to come at the avowal of 
their crimes. At the same time he addressed 

a report to M. Henry concerning several es- 
caped convicts who were then at Bicetre under 
false names, and he gave, also, such information 
, about thieves who were plying their trade at 
the capital as led to their arrest. Vidocq’s re- 
rts were examined and verified; M. Henry 
thought that such a man would be invaluable as 
mouton; Vidoeq was forthwith employed in 
that capacity in the prisons of Bicetre and La 
Force, and received gratuities according to the 
importance of the prizes he made. M. Henry 
soon resolved to set him at liberty, but on con- 
dition that he should serve as common informer, 
and should farnish to the Prefect of Police a 
number of malefactors, the minimum of which 
was fixed, on pain of his being returned to the 
bagnio at Brest, from which he had escaped. 
He was paid at the rate of 100f. per month, be- 
sides a premium on every capture he caused to 
be effected. One of the first he had arrested 
was a leather-dresser, in whose house he had 
found a refuge when he fled from prison, and 
whom he now informed against, truly or untru- 
ly, as a coiner. The leather-dresser, with a 
physician, a friend of his, was taken, and they 
were both hanged in recompense for their hos- 
pitality to Vidocg. The perfidy of Vidoeq was 
too valuable to allow of his remaining idle- 
Fear on one hand, and cupidity on the other, 
made him active beyond measure; and as his 
remaining in Paris depended on his furnishing 
the minimum of heads fixed by the police, he 
resolved to have recourse to provocation, and 
he made use of these ignoble means with extra- 
ordinary address, till the return of the Bour- 
bons. The convict police spy then considered 
that it would be more lucrative for him to offer 
his services to the political party that had gained 
the upper hand, and informed as terribly as 
ever against his former patrons.” 


¢ 


In England and on the Continent the warm- 
ing of railway carriages is unknown. Twenty- 
six naval apprentices were frozen this week on 
a journey from Toulon to Lorient—86 hours. 

| There isa tremendous story at St. Peters- 
‘burgh, which for the moment overshadows all 
| the telegraphic sensations from Poland. In 
| the so-called Old City, on the right shore of the 
Neva, behind the fortress, is a small house, said 
‘to have been once the residence of Peter the 
| Great. One of the few rooms in this house is 
| stated to have been used as a sleeping chamber 
by that distinguished monarch, and the apart- 
‘ment is now visited by thousands. Although 
| the room is not a chapel, a priest is attached to 
lit and it is richly adorned with gold and pre- 
| cious stones, on which account two soldiers are 
constantly on duty there. A few evenings 
‘since, after the priest had withdrawn to his 
dwelling (on the opposite side of the street) he 
was summoned to return to the chapel, as two 
men required his services. The good man 
“soon went to the little chamber and after- 
| ward returned to his house. On the following 
morning the two soldiers on guard were found 
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the people of the hallucination of official optim- | skillful hand ought to be employed to edit it. | rg Pnnnens, fer ane ims bebet dae 
| A very large portion might be printed in par- | North; that they are, therefore, Public Lands, 


allel columns, though it would require wide | 8nd may be legally disposed of as such, just as 
pages and narrow columns for the exposure of the lands sold for taxes in any other part of the 
an addition of halfa million, to an army in the | all the inconsistencies of which the Secretary | Country are sold. This gives a better title than 
field of six hundred thousand men, the people | has been guilty.” We doubt whether there is | the government has yet given for confiscated 
in the history of the world any other instance | !ands. : 
of a cabinet minister deliberately seeking to| Hesdceseee: &. S. Forces, ) 
perpetuate the memory of his own ridiculous | Breavurorrt, S. C., Jan. 16, 1864. 5 
and innumerable blunders. No confessions in| The following instructions, which have been 
the history of literature, are half so sincere. | received by the United States Direct Tax Com- 
Rousseau’s are nothing to Seward’s. Nobody | missioners, are announced for the information 
ought to object to their being printed, for the and benefit of all concerned: 
placed in power; but they will ask in solemn | "° of historical and political students, but to} Treasury DerartMent, Dec. 30, 1863. 
_ multiply copies for the amazement of Europy| GenTLEMEN: By direction of the Presi- 
| Asia and Africa, ten thousand years hence, seems dent I transmit the following instructions, which 


Ist operation .......... $50.000 2 . | : . 
24 “ than that of surrendering the Duchies a second | murdered at their posts, and the almsbox, which 


” * ” ’ . . . 
32's09 | time to Denmark ;” but Denmark doesn’t see | contained 400 roubles, had disappeared, whilst 
aan | it in that light, and on Jan. 22, at the sitting of ' the costly articles with which the room was 
poet | the Landsthing, at Copenhagen, the President plentifully adorned, were found undisturbed. 

iy.200 | of the Council made the following Declaration : | It was suggested that the eyes of the murdered 
$306,000 $275.20 “The Conventions of 1851 and 1852 contain the soldiers should be immediately photographed, 
“With $50,000 capital you may get interest | rights as well as the engagements of Denmark, inthe hope of successfully testing the discovery 
7 ? OA = pet < D fal : pe ‘ Ss j § 2g 5 
CAN sparc aeogd THEMSELVES. Sige $300,000 oe bonds. Keep out among which is thes point that there does not | recently made in England, when, to the sur- 
Re q ‘ 2 277 v8 SR ra SIRO a ey me a . ‘ . 2 Ps 

‘ ort Royat, = C., Jan. 12, 1864. $275,000 circulation, and have $25,000 reserve | oxist any state of Schleswig-Holstein. What prise of all, the result was the production of the 

This letter goes north in good company. On to manage your bank, which will be ample. 5 in eeeela tee oF 3 ety . pee y 3 
board the Star of the South are packed 3,800 For although the law requires you to keep on | ©° ¥* OEE ET Ae Perrone ae ee of portraits of two soldiers of the private guard at 
bags of cotton—in gross weight about 300,000 hand twenty-five per cent. of your circulation Schleswig by foreign troops, and to expel. the palace, on whose breasts were the insignia 
them, should they, nevertheless, enter it. The of the cross of St. George. The murderers 


pounds avoirdupois. and deposits, on penalty of refusing to discount 
<5 : oad : 3 : é 
¥y sng sc » 2 s , > 2 $ . . . . 
For raising this cotton wages have been paid | paper, this bank, having neither deposits or — fortune of war will decide what will happen after- were at once sought out and apprehended. I 
wards. It would be vain totrace a programme suggest this story to Dr. Holmes for a chapter 


to Free Black Laborers. In its physical aspect | discounts, cannot be required to keep a reserve, 
before the war is over, but we are determined 


may make them strong for the Union, while a 
rebel cavalry raid may change them into seces- , 3d 
sionists. Tne masses of the people are igno- | #th a — %s 
rant. They do not know what is going on in 6th « 29.500 

other parts of the country. They hear exag- jth  * a ‘ 
gerated stories, and not being well informed - boys 

are quite as likely to accept falsehood as truth. | 
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will ponder this thing in their hearts. They will 
respond to the call. Obeying the impulses of the 
patriotism which has never wavered, the faith | 
which has never doubted, they will send fathers, 


husbands, sons and brothers to the field, in full | 
| upon, or is eng 


response to the call of those whom they have | 

; your district 0 
gr * ° 2 j . ° F onte > same 
it is as white as prime Sea Island long-staple | but only to redeem its currency at its banking Beater the a 


cotton can be. Morally considered, it is the | house in Kansas. p nothing was sat 


earnestness, “Tow long shall these things be ? Suge 
in his next “Book.” 


| you will observe in disposing of lands struck off | purest cargo of its kind and amount ever ship-| 


“The currency can be redeemed by sight not to allow a single German soldier to cross 


In the last number of Charles Dickens’ “All 


Moses has been tried ; who shall be our Joshua ?” 
PAY OF THE COLORED SOLDIERS. 

Our readers will be disgusted, if not surpris- 
ed, to find the name of Wm. Pitt Fessenden, of | 
Maine, among those Senators who oppose Gen. 
Wilson's bill for equalizing the pay of U.S. 
soldiers. Mr. Fessenden, we are informed by 
telegraph, “calculated that the bill in its retro- 
spective action would incur an expense of | 
$1,500,000.” Has he “ealculated” how much 
it will cost the country not to pass it? Has he 
calculated the price in infamy to the Govern- 
ment of this country, and to every man who | 
votes against this bill, of denying to these col- 
ored soldiers what nobody pretends to say is not 
justly their due? Has he “calculated” how | 
many million of dollars, how many months of | 
time, how much material of war, will be gained | 
or lost by the decision of this question accord- 
ing to the demands of justice or of knavery and 
scoundrelism? Probably not. “He was op- 
posed to paying what the government did not 
owe these men under its contract.” Indeed! 
How long has Mr. Pitt Fessenden been such a 
stickler for exactness and ceremony, in dealing 
with the soldiers? Ilas he never voted to raise 
their wages? Has he never voted bounties for 
re-enlistment ? Has he never resorted to any 
of the thousand naineless shifts which the coun- 
try has had to resort to for the purpose of fill- 
ing and keeping full its armies? Would he 
dare to take any such ground as this in rela- 
tion to any number of white men who might 
have got entrapped into a bad bargain with a 
dishonest government? Would he dare to 
treat a single squad of Maine white men in this 
way ? No; nor of Maine negrees either. “Loose 
legislation,” he calls Gen. Wilson’s bill. Leg- © 
islation, the sole purpose of which is to pay 
gallant soldiers the money which is their due | 
and which Government paymasters are cheat- 
ing them out of, is “loose,” in Mr. Fessenden’s © 
opinion. We should say the practice of the 
Government was “loose” and that this bill was 
in the nature of a screw-tightener. 

We have been disposed to think the Massa- 
chusetts 54th and 55th Regiments unwise in not 
taking the money which our Legislature voted 
them at its extra session, for we did not suppose | 
that Congress would be in session a fortnight | 
without doing justice to these brave men, and | 
refunding to Massachusetts the money she might 
have temporarily disbursed. But we did not | 


| This number being considered too small, the | 


of the North, at which stump oraters will read | 
the Chickahominy ever gets before the people 


reading and elucidation of his career, by the 


' smaller numbers of copies, we'll lose our guess. 


‘in it were mostly ministers, as we judge by 


. is the introduction into the preamble, after the 


‘*humbly acknowledging Almighty God as the 
i source of all authority and pover in civil gov- 


| change, and also “such changes with repect to 


: fers,” as may be necessary to give effect to the. 
amended preamble, was adopted. 


to be subjecting the country to a needless hu- ae : . ; 
a = - to the United States. You will consider them 


miliation. : /as applying to all lands in your district which 

As for McClellan’s report, by all means let are now, or may be hereafter owned by the 
the copperheads have plenty of copies. We United States, except such as are or may be 
believe the House has ordered ten thousand. S¢t apart for military, naval, school, or revenue 
purposes, and the plantations on St. Helena 
ear Le sland known as Land's End,’ and the ‘Ben 
N. ¥. Journal of Commerce proposes to get up Chaplin Place,’ and the city of Beaufort on | 
reading clubs throughout the cities and towns Port Royal Island. 

All previous instructions or parts thereof 
which conflict with those now given, are here- 
by rescinded. 

Yours respectfully. S. P. CHase. 


ped from South Carolina, for on it is no stain | 
of the “blood and sweat of the African slave.” | 
Distinetly addressing himself to recreants, 

traitors, and conspirators south of the military | 
outposts of the United States, your correspon- | 
dent would like to convey to them, as clearly | 
as may be, a statement of the facts in this novel 

business operation. | 
Upon Government plantations, not yet sold. 
into private hands, and within the limits of the | 
Sea Islands of South Carolina, there have been 

raised this season upward of 500,000 pounds of 
i. L ours res Ss. Sea Island cotton, all of which is to be sold | 

To U. S. Direct Tax Commissioners. upon Government account in New York City. 
Additional instructions to the Direct Tax Com- The freed slaves captured from Rebels or 

missioners for the district of South Carolina in |abandoned by them to the unhappy fate of 

relation to the dispositions of lands. working as free paid laborers, under these cruel | 

1. You will allow any loyal person of twenty- | task-masters, the Yankees, have raised all this 
one years of age or upward, who has at any | cotton; have been paid for so doing in money ; ; 
| time since the occupation by the national forces, | have cultivated, besides for their sustenance, 
resided for six months or now resides upon, or | fields of corn and sweet potatoes; have paid 
is engaged in cultivating any lands in your dis- ‘rents for their cabins or grounds; have ted, | 
trict owned by the United States, to enter the | clothed, and in every way maintained them- 
same for pre-emption to the extent of one, or, | selves without alms or rations ; have purchased | 
at the option of the pre-emptor, two tracts of | many of the horses and mules necessary for the 
twenty acres each, paying therefor $1.25 per |cultivation of the soil; have enriched them- 
acre. You will give preference in all cases to | selves further by extensive sales of poultry, | 
heads of families and to married women whose pork, garden vegetables, milk, eggs, game, fish, 
husbands are engaged in the service of the | oysters, etc., to the hospitals, ofticers, and civil- | 
United States, or are necessarily absent. ians, ete., of Port Royal: have sent their chil- | 

2. You will permit each soldier, sailor, or | dren to school, in defiance of the laws of South | 
marine actually engaged in the service of the | Carolina; in short, have in every conceivable 
United States, or any who may have been, or | way utterly flouted and set at naught the eter- | 
hereafter shall be honorably discharged, to pre- | nal, inalienable “rights divine of kings to gov- | 
empt and purchase in person or by authorized | ern wrong,” as practiced during time, whereof | 
agent at the rate of $1.25 per acre, one tract (the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
of twenty acres of land if single, and if mar- itrary, by such representatives of the monarchi- | 
ned, two tracts of twenty acres each in addi- | cal principle as the petty despots and “indi- 
tion to the amount a head of family, or married | vidual sovereigns” of the Southern oligarchy ; 
woman in the absence of her husband, is al- | never in the aggregate Repubiican : always in 
lowed to pre-empt and purchase under the gen- | spirit autocratic, irresponsible, and self-wor- | 
_eral privilege of loyal persons. | shipping. 

3. Each pre-emptor, on filing his claims and | Not to spare conspirators the last drop or 
receiving his certificate of pre-emption, must | dreg in this bittercup of humiliation, your corres- | 
pay in United States notes two-fifths of the | pondent has inexpressible delight in recording 
1 t price, and the residue on receiving a deed for | the fact that up to the present time, since Nov. 
preme law of the land, in order to constitute a _ the parcels of land pre-empted, and a failure 3, 1863, the Free Black People of the South | 
Christian government, and in order to form a | to make complete payment on receipt of the | Carolina Sea Islands have actually subscribed 
more perfect union, establish justice,” &c. | deed will forteit all mghts under the pre-emp- | and paid into the hands of Mr. A. P. Ketchum, 

A memorial to Congress in favor of this tion, as well as all partial payments for the Register of Deeds (an undoubted and confess- 
land. ‘ed Yankee) upward of $6.000, in good green- | 

4. W hen persons authorized to purchase by | backs, to be applied by him to the purchase for 
"arenas oye desire to enter upon and cultivate the several depositors of plats of 20 acres of 

ds not yet surveyed, they may do so; but | ground, together with the buildings, fences, ap- 

‘they will be required to conform in their se!ec- | purtenances, ete., in each case thereunto be- 

tions as nearly as — to the probable line longing, to have and to hold the same, under 
of the surveys, and to take and occupy them the protection of the United States Govern- 
subject to correction of title and occupation by ment, and to be by them transmitted by sale or 
actual surveys when made. ‘bequeathed to their heirs forever. — Tribune. 

5. In making surveys such reservation for | 
paths and roadways will be made as will allow | 
easy and convenient access to the several sub- 
divisions entered for sale and occupancy by pre- 


and clucidate. We rather guess if the hero of 


as a candidate for President, there will be some | 


Republican speakers, if no others. And if the | 
copperheads do not wish they had demanded a 


THEOLOGY IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


A Convention of pietists and formalists was 
recently held in Pittsburg, Penn., to take meas- 
ures to secure an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The men engaged 


their titles. They were Rev. J. T. Pressley, 
Rev. Dr. Sproul, John Alexander, Esq., Rev. | 
N. R. Johnson, Rev. Dr. Mellvanie, Rev. A. 
M. Wilson, and so on. They formed a “Na- 
tional Association for the amendment of the 
Constitution,” of which the Mr. Alexander, 
aforesaid President. The only specific 
change they recommended in the Constitution, 





is 


words “we, the people of the United States,” 
of the following : 


ernment, the Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler! 
among the nations, His revealed will as the su- 


the oath of officers, slavery, and all other mat- 


Is it not amazing that in the midst of a strug- 
gle, just now culminating, for the practical re- 
alization of the truths now contained in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution, truths which have 
been spit upon and denied for seventy-tive 
years, in spite of the most solemn statement of 
their binding force,—is it not amazing that we 
should find a knot of men, ever so smal!, who. 
should organize a movement for introducing 





Sewarp’s Last Stroxe.—The conserva- 
‘tive papers claim great credit for Secretary 
: sting te : Seward for presenting, pro forma, a regular de- 
emption or otherwise. : A. LINCOLN. mand to Great Britian. for indemnity, to the 

Approved Dee. 31, 1863. ‘value of every American vessel destroyed by the 


These instructions, it will be seen, apply to | pirate Alabama. Unfortunately, however, for 


currency system in a purely government cur- | 


| wanted. 


‘ly improving their condition and now use cur- 


‘ able. 


drafts on New York, which, at the West, are . 
more valuable than coin when the banks re- 


sume payment, and as valuable as currency at Re 
any time. You may provide for your draft by | gauntlet thrown down by forty millions of Ger- of military punishments among our troops,under 


mans; but she has long been preparing for this which an American ean scarcely fail to wince. 
crisis, and her fortifications stretching from Kiel | [{. deseribes “picketing” as a favorite punish- 
to Frederickstadt, is one of the most perfect in| ment; that is, the victim is hung by his thumbs 


the Eyder.” It really seems bold for Denmark , the Year Round,” there is an account made by 


with her seven or eight millions to take up the an observer of our military affairs in America, 


sending the same currency by express, as it 
will reach its destination some days earlier than 
the draft, which will be sent by mail. 

“Thus you will get from the government— 


Interest on $900,000, at sit per cent.............. eis. _, the world, and will enable any defending force to a beam, so that his toes only rest upon two 


Demand loan in New York $25,000, at six percent... 1.500 | to resist four or five times its number. As soon pieces of wood driven for that purpose in the 
as the first gun is fired, and no sooner, it will, ground, remaining thus for half an hour, when 


appear who are to be parties to this conflict. he js generally taken off insensible. Another 


19,500 
Leas one per cent. paid Government on circulation 
$275, 


2.750) 

Meanwhile the Germans are harassed by a sus- form of punishment, resembling the Chinese 
| picion that the Rhenish cities are getting | cangue, is the fastening of a heavy cask (from 
Cologne, Aix-la-Chap- 1 to 14 ewt.) about the neck and body—making 
The torture is very much 


F167) 
or 313,750 over the interest on your capital. 

“Should you need funds at any particular 
emergency, you may pledge® as ak of your 
certificates of bank shares for $300,000 as will 
supply your needs. 

“Virtually the government agrees to pay these | ones say that they have reason to suspect that a says, “Not many days passed in Camp Scott 
notes in specie if the banks fail to do it, and at certain French cat is preparing to spring upon without the infliction of these and other punish- 
a time when all its resources should be husband- them in the event of war. A very natural sus- ments upon whole batches of delinquents. Dur- 
ed for its protection.” 

Mr. Stearns finds his substitute for the new 


cool about the matter. 
| pelle, are refusing money—in the latter only gq “barrel shirt.” 
i a“ . . . . . 

| $300 could be raised by subscription! Knowing greater than would be thought. The writer 


picion, too. ing my short stay, two men died under the in- 

To day, George Thompson, Esq., leaves Eng- flietion of these cruelties.”. Hf I mistake not, 
rency, based on a reserve of specie and con- land for Boston. It should be stated that Mr. there is some reason to believe these charges ; 
ca Ga icmp dasa Thompson goes primarily on private business, for I remember to have scen the picture in 
currency must be :— , fey (eae 

: ee e ‘ he ose of mingling ir ws. Weekly ier i 

“Paper engraved so artistically that it can- — “ss - songs ee ee 2) barper's: Wee kly, months ago, of a soldier im 
not be counterfeited. _ American affairs ; whilst, of course, it will be a the “barrel.” Military life notoriously breeds 

“Convertibility into specie when and where source of great pleasure to him to meet with cruelty. Ihave no doubt that I could point 
his old friends and those who are laboring in out in the English service, especially naval, 


“Sufficient reserve of coin to secure instant . . Y 
the cause of freedom, with which he has been worse ervelties legally enacted daily ; yet that 


redemption. patie : i : 
‘These conditions the government cansecure ™ore historically associated in this country than should not prevent our authorities taking care 


any man except Clarkson. At a soiree, given | jn this direction. It seems to me that a com- 
him last Saturday, there was a most cordial mission into the whole character of army pun- 
| farewell extended to him by the Emancipation j.hments is needed. There is no doubt that 
society—and a fine address to the American there isa vein of brutality in the Anglo-Saxon 


more perfectly than bankers, because its means 
are greater.” 

The government now has some special facili- 
ties for profiting by the issue of such a currency. 
For, 
1 Our people are widely scattered, are year- people, written by Washington Wilks, Esy., pace, which it will not do to trust too far. One 
one of the editors of the Star, sent through him. as only to read Charles Reade’s pictures of 

di : : The meeting declared not only for Emancipa- ,,; - e . ‘ 
thus requiring even less banking capital than | |. p= oo usar alain pa prisons in a former novel, and his account of 
heretofore. tion but for Republican Government. It was@ the Junatic asylums in his last, to know how 

2. As we produce and export gold it always | significant characteristic of the times, that the gasy it is for any race to fall back into its old 
cae ar ao ic 8 age ened meeting was addressed in succession by the barbarism. “It took,” says Emerson, “many 
Notes which are a ega tender and redeemec United States consul and by a fucitive slave ° . * 

: ~ , otates f « - § . “ner . F > tk 
in gold at New York, would then be equal to aay ag ae apa a wh Sr ia ai cuengpaupentesss sin and comb and pe rfume 1€ 
gold anywhere in the country, because gold *t has been certainly a revolution which could’ first boat load of Norse pirates into royal high- 
tends to that point, and currency could be more have brought two such persons together in nesses and most noble Knights of the Garter ; 
London, at the same table and in sympathetic put every sparkle of ornament dates back to 
as : , counsels. Mr. Morse, the consul, made an ad- ° ” +. one enaeiiien sleaaiin 
are paid in coin at New York,that would bea , abl nel b the Norse boat. It mvery Ome) en 
convenient point at which to have government mirable and thoroughly antr-siavery speecd. the old block of which Americans are chips. 
notes redeemed by the treasury, which would Mr. Thompson goes because the friends of the We do not hear of such cruel slaveholding in 
practically have all the gold of the country Union feel that they have won the day here; Brazil or Cuba. or under other races, as under 
available for redeeming currency, if need be: twelye months ago he could not have been our own in the Southern States, or in the West 
while any system of banks must have its re- d ; bse : 
serve of coin scattered and only partially avail- SP4™* oe : Indies. And as the old maxim is that no judg 
The Opinion Nationale publishes a letter must sit in his own case, I approve strongly 
4. A truly spa 2 currency would cement from Brest which states that the Confederate this fashion of telling each other our faults. The 
- Union, _ Pepe: ply egind Helos by Corvette Florida, which was repaired in that two branches of the Saxon race should hold 
ress, when it came to be fairly understood . : : 
ongrents ) port, is now ready for sea. Her late commander each other in check. Amongst the fine liberal 


by the le. : pee : aS Ce 
” The Siaaciiee to government isiues on the | baving become seriously indisposed, bas been re- | speeches lately made before constituescics in 


rency more than credit in their transactions, 


easily transported thither than coin. 
3. As the greater part of our import duties 
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ountry, these of the sterling liberals, T. 
pr Gibson and P. A. Taylor should be read 
FAmericans. John Knight has been quite 
ell lately, but has now recovered, and ad- 
es his large constituency at Birmingham 
Tuesday. 

he numerous friends of W. D. Howells, 
sq-, consul at Venice, and also contributor to 
he Commonwealth, will be glad to learn that 
is estimable wife has given him a fine Christ- 
as gift in the shape of adaughter. Mr. How- 
lls’ wife was a Miss Mead, sister of the Ver- 
ont Sculptor of that name, now a resident of 
lorence. M. D. C. 





THE GOOD WORK IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A cofrespondent at Port Royal sends us the following state- 
bent and criticism in relation to the recent circular of the 
esident, giving instructions to the tax commissioners for 
he district of South Carolina, concerning the disposition of 
nds. 





Port Rorat, Jan.§27, 1864. 
‘0 the Editor of the Commonwealth: 


A good part of my former letter was obsolete 
fore it reached you—an autho itative order 
om the President having at last settled the 
uch disputed question of the sale of the land. 
e new order was read by Rev. Mr. French 
the Baptist Church on St. Helena, Sunday, 

e 17th inst., and speeches were made by Gen. 
baxton, Judge Smith and others. It simplifies 
patters by directing that all government lands, 
except the reservations for military, school, 
ud other purposes,) shall be sold by private 
ple to whites or blacks, in lots of twenty acres, 
t $1.25 per acre. Any purchaser can buy two 
bts, and soldiers can take one or two additional. 
bo far good. One would be inclined to say that 
enty acres—still more, forty—were too much 
pr most of these people to manage. The for- 
er plan of selling them in lots of five, ten or 
wenty acres was,I think, better. There is 
uite a village on the. Frogmoor plantation ; 
ew cabins put up by Mr. Wilson (Gen. Sax- 
» % head carpenter) which are sold to the 
people with four acres of land for $25. I have 
lways thought this one of the wisest plans that 
ave been put in operation here, as securing a 
omestead and sufficient land to grow the neces- 
aries of life to men who will work regularly 
n plantations. However, the precise amount 
pf land is a matter fairly open to difference of 
pinion. There are more serious objections to 
ertain of the details of the plan. As I said in 
ny last letter, the land has not been s.rveyed, 
ind yet the people are not only invited to buy 
ots, but to “pre-empt” them—of course they 
nust survey and stake them out for themselves. 
Now imagine a large number of people set to 
scrambling for even an equal number of lots of 
and distinctly marked out, with a view to pre- 
mption, and the absurdity is manifest enough. 





ut there is not enough arable land to give each 
lot of twenty acres, and the quality of the 
and is of course very variable. And this is not 
ialf. These ignorant men just out of slavery, 
are to divide the land for themselves into lots 
of twenty acres, (subject to future correction by 
the surveyors.) This would not be so hard as 
t sounds, for the cultivated land is already di- 
yided into “tasks” of about one-fourth acre each ; 
and provided they could agree in the division 
t would not be difficult to mark out about the | 
ight amount. But even this guide is taken | 
rom them; the lots must be twice as long as | 
hey are broad, and must run north and south. | 
Yow I do not know of a single old division line 
which runs nort. and south. All the fields lie 
square upon the roads, and the roads run as 
roads usually do—these are generally pretty | 
straight, but seldom to any exact point of com- 
pass. Again; this method of division is obvi- 
ously with the purpose of cutting up the whole 
island anew—ignoring the old plantations en- 
tirely. But the people naturally stake out 
their lots on plantations, observing plantation 
lines, and the consequence is numbers of little 





triangular bits and corners— which may be 
bought by the purchasers of adjacent lots, but 
which a regular survey would avoid. Another 
uncertainty is as to whether the established 
rules of pre-emption hold here, requiring that 
the pre-emptor shall live upon his tract. Gen. 
Saxton’s circular of Nov. 3, prescribed this in 
so many words; and I think it is clearly im- 
plied in the commencement of President Lin- 


coln’s order: “You will allow any loyal person 


| the proclamation of amnesty. 


to enable the negro to have a fair chance, he 
will get along well enough. 

A correspondent of the Tribune says : 

The order above given has been promptly 
acted on, by large numbers entitled under its 
provisions to pre-empt. oe of freedmen 
and their families have been held upon planta- 
tions, and a mass meeting of the civil, military 
and naval inhabitants of Beaufort has assem- 
bled and twice adjourned, in which the new 
tenure of the land was discussed and explain- 
ed. At first, not more’than one-fifth of the pre- 
emptors were negroes; the rest being soldiers, 
sailors, marines, civilians, etc. 





Fortress Monroe, Va., Feb. 6. 

Dear ComMoNnWEALTH :—I feel it my duty 
to state to the credit of the administration as in- 
dicating a change of policy in a liberal direction, 
that I was allowed to pass the Provost Marshal's ' 
office this morning without taking the oath of 
allegiance. The assistant Provost recognized 
me as having recently been here; while my 
companions, provided with passes under the sigr- 
manual of the Secretary of the Navy, were 
obliged to go through the farce. However, we ; 
were obliged to wait until the august dignitary, 
the Provost, had finished his breakfast, when 
having procured passes, we went on our way | 
rejoicing. This proceeding is a very annoying 
farce, and we have no doubt Gen. Butler will see 
that it is soon dispensed with. Virginia is a 





loyal state ef the Union. Gov. Pierrepont be- 


. ° ' 
ing governor thereof, and there is no reason | 


why passes should be required from Baltimore 
to Fort Monroe, any more than from Baltimore 
to Washington. 

Loitering to-day through the grotesque and 
picturesque village of Hampton, we met a darkey 
with a pair of oyster rakes on his shoulder, sug- 
gesting fresh “oysters on the shell.” To ourin- 
quiries he gave an agreeable answer, and we 
followed him to the creek off which lay his 
smack with oysters taken from James River four 
hours before. Squatting on the beach, impro- 
vising a table on the end of a “dug-out,” levy- 
ing upon the neighboring shanties for salt, vin- 
egar and crackers, we made a dinner fit for a 
king. Parker or Delmonico talk of oysters ! 

The vigorous hand of the master is constant- 
ly felt in this department. Here is an illustra- 
tion of the thoroughness with which Gen. But- 
ler manages affairs and averts the mischiefs of 
the blundering policy at Washington. The 
friends of the freedmen, have been very much 
disturbed with the fear that secesh owners of 
abandoned plantations, heretofore and hereaf- 
ter to be cultivated by freedmen, would return, 
take the oath and claim the farms. Unques- 
tionably there was very great danger of this. 
Indeed, this has often been done above Fort 
Monroe, and they would be most likely to de- 
mand possession next year when the crops should 
be in a good state of forwardness. Only one 
has recovered possession of his land here since 
Gen. Butler has 
settled the matter in favor of the rights of the 
freedmen by causing the following order to be 
issued : 


HEapQuaRTeRs NEGRO AFPAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA AND NorTH CAROLINA, 
Gen. Supt’s Orrice, Fort Monrog, Va., Feb. 3, 1864. 


CIRCULAR ORDER, No. 2. 
In all cases where, on abandoned plantations, 
contracts have been made and occupation com- 





menced, or labor has been expended by ne- 
groes, and a supposed owner or claimant re- 
turns, claiming the amnesty of the President's 
Proclamation, the right of the government giv- 
en to the negroes, cannot be interfered with, 
until all expenditures are made good, and all 


they must either be taken by the claimant at 


' valuation, or those planting them must be suf- 


fered to cultivate and gather them; because, in 


ties have intervened within the meanin 
President’s Proclamation. By order of the com- 
manding General: 


Gen. Supt. of Negro Affairs. 
This takes the sting out of the amnesty, and 
practically annuls it so far as their farmsare con- 
cerned, for very few of these returning rebels 
will have the money to pay for the improve- 


ments. F. W. B. 





REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 





Regiments are rapidly going to the Army of 





of twenty-one years of age or upwards, who has | 
at any time since the occupation by the nation- | 
al forces, resided for six months or now resides | 


upon, or is engaged in cultivating any lands in 


your district owned by the United States, to | 


” 


But 


enter the same for pre-emption, ete., ete. 


nothisg was said of this at the church, and it , 


certainly is not generally so understood. 

As I said before, Port Royal Island seems to 
have been ripe for this movement. St. Helena, 
certainly, is not. On the former the lands are, 
I believe, properly surveyed, and the people, 
being near Beaufort, understand better what it 
is to be land-holders. 
as they say, “all confuse” and “worry in mind.” 
“Dey ought not sen’ we for stake out Jan’,” 


one of the most intelligent men I know said to | 
2 ‘ | 
“Dis man hab horns, an’ dat one hab | 


me. 


sharp elbows.” (Mr. French had urged them 


to be considerate to one another and wear no 


“horns” or “sharp elbows.”) 
much so—quarrelling, disputing, pulling up each 


other's stakes, added to the necessary difficul- | 


ties of the business. They were not even di- 
rected, but only advised, to do the whole under 
the supervision of the superintendents; and 
yet Ido not know of one man who was able to 


mark out his lot correctly by himself. One 


very intelligent man staked out about fifty acres 


for twenty. 
Probably the result will be that—except on pri- 
vate plantations—there will be hardly any cotton 


crop this vear. The people will plant corn, pota-_ 


toes, ete., far their own use and to sell in Beau- 
fort and at Hilton Head ; but it is not at all like- 
ly—I judge by what I see about me—that they 
will do much systematic labor on the great staple. 


The whole matter is sprang upon them at so 


late an hour; they are so little used to waiting 
a whole vear tor the results of their industry ; 
their confidence in the tenure of their land will 
be necessarily so slight: that they will prove 
themselves at a much higher point of advance- 
ment than I have ever given them credit for, if 
they cultivate cotton to any extent, and with 


much success. Lam afraid it willturn out that 


a most important industrial movement has been 


sacrificed to somebody's impatience to try an 


agrarian experiment. 


On St. Helena, they are, | 


And it was pretty | 


the Potomac, and it is said that it will soon be 
larger than ever. 
from his illness, and will go to the front in a few 


days. 


moved down to Mitchell’s and Raccoon Fords, 
as if prepared to cross the Rapidan. Our whole 
_army was instantly put in motion to check the 
| movement, which it is now thought, was intend- 
ed by the rebels to conceal the departure of 
troops to East Tennessee and North Carolina. 
Perley states that Lee's whole force in our front 


is not believed toexceed 18,000 or 20,000 men. | 
| ceived a letter—it came with the mail which | 


On Friday morning a reconnoissance in force 
started from the Army of the Potomac, and 
(considerable cannonading took place at Mor- 
ton’s ford on the Rapidan during the day ; there 
was also considerable musketry fire late in the 
afternoon. This was occasioned by the rebels 
resisting their crossing, but our forces finally 
succeeded in laying a pontoon bridge and ad- 
, vanced, driving the enemy before them, and 
capturing many prisoners. The 2d and 3d 
corps and Kilpatrick's cavalry were all engaged 
in this reconnoissance, which was extended 
through Saturday, and resulted in ascertaining 
the strength of the enemy and obtaining other 
information. 

The rebel forces are retiring from before 
Newbern, N.C. In the recent fights our loss 
was not heavy; perhaps 100 would cover the 
_ killed, wounded and missing. 

Gen. Gilmore was still keeping up a slow but 
regular fire on Charleston on the Ist, averaging 


, three shells every five minutes. The navy was 


pstill quietly picketing the harbor. The rebels | 


have mounted five guns on Sumter, piled up 
sand bags and cut through the rubbish. 

News from Memphis says Corinth was eyac- 
{uated Jan. 25th, and everything of value taken 
‘to Memphis. 


were concentrated at Memphis, and the entire | 


infantry and artillery have gene, under Gen. 
Hurlburt, upon boats down the river. This ex- 


peclition is splendidly equipped, and includes, | 


among others, the 16th army corps. <A great 
eavalry expedition has also been organized un- 
ider Brig. Gen. W. L. Smith, Chief of Gen. 


Grant’s cavalry, which will soon be heard from. 


We are disposed to believe that our corres- The expedition will make an extensive raid 


pondent exaggerates the difficulties of the case. 
The colored men and the soldiers of the United Grierson accompanies the expedition. 
States will be able to accommodate themselves force is large and well appointed. 


to any favorable circumstances which may arise 


into Alabama, Mississippi and Georgia. Gen. 


The 
A dispatch 
- to the Traveller says, more definitely : A large 


It is hard for white men to get rid of the idea Union foree has crossed Tennessee river at 
that black men are by nature only fitted to be Larkinsville, Ala.; it is rumored that it will at- 
subject to some sort of guardianship, but we tack Rome, Ga. 49 regiments left Memphis; 


shall all relinquish it by-and-bye. With equal two corps have gone from Vicksburg toward | 
laws and just enough governmental machinery | Jackson; a heavy cavalry expedition has start- | 


at Washington and ia the military departaments: | od for interior Mississippi, Getrgia, and Alate- | ytatute of 1861. 





| 


improvements paid for; and if crops are in, | 


each of the cases stated, the rights of third par- | 
of the 


J. BuRNHAM KinsMAN, Lt. Col. and A. D. C. | 


ma. It is rumored that all these movements 
point to one result. 

Rebel dispatches report that Gen. Martin at- 
tacked the Union forces near Sevierville, East 
Tennessee, on the 28th, and after a stubborn 
fight drove them from the field; also, that on 
the 30th, a Mississippi regiment entered Cor- 
inth, Miss., and captured a quantity of arms, 
&e. 

Longstreet’s forces have been heavily rein- 
forced from Virginia and North Carolina, and 
are concentrated at Seviersville. Our com- 
munication with Gen. Park at Cumberland 
Gap has been cut off by the enemy, but, it is 
said, he announces by courier that he can hold 
the Gap for months. The battle at Tazewell 
on Sunday, Jan. 24th, lasted some hours, and 
Gen. Wilcox was painfully though not seriously 
wounded. Our forces were repulsed, fell back 
to a good, position, and had not been molested 
up to the 31st. 

The rebel Gens. Early and Rosser were com- 
pelled to abandon their design in Western Vir- 
ginia, and have retreated up the south fork of 
South Branch, towards Shenandoah Valley. 
Our forces captured quite a number of prison- 
ers, and released many of those taken from us; 
while the enemy have lost a large number of 
men by desertion. 


<—>-+e&> 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
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Our Congressional Summary for this week 
must be brief. On Saturday, in the House, the 
amendatory confiscation bill, an important and 
beneficent measure, was passed by a vote of 82 
to 44; nearly a party vote, the better class of 
Border State men voting with the Republicans. 
There have been reports that the President 
‘would veto it, but he is not likely to take that 
responsibility in the present condition of the 
country and of—the Presidential question. 

Mr. Sumner in the Senate, and Judge Spaul 
ding (of Ohio) in the House, have introduced 
bills for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Bill. 
Mr. Sumner has also presented petitions for the 
abolition of slavery, signed by niany thousand 
persons. A spicy debate ensued, of which we 
have no report as yet. 

The House, on Tuesday, disposed of one of 
the Bogus Louisiana members, (Mr. Field) by 
voting 87 to 14 that he is not entitled to his 
seat. We trust that Mr. Dawes will continue 
to exercise a vigilant watch over the attempts 
of political guerrillas to introduce themselves 
into the House. 

The bill reviving the rank of Lieutenant- 
General was reported back from the Military 


Committee in the Senate amended by the sub- | 


traction of the clauses, making the officer com- 
mander-in-chief, and recommending General 
Grant for the position. . 

Sinze our article on the subject of the pay- 
ment of colored troops and Mr. Fessenden’s 


views thereon, was written, we have received a | 
‘e i 
There is no reason | 


full report of the debate. 
for modifying what we have said concerning the 


I know the impatience now, and that other 
business waits ; but I cannot take my seat with- 
out making the suggestion that it seems to me 
a line may be run between these two different 
classes of cases, first those to whom the faith of 
the Government is pledged directly or indirect. 
ly, and even through mistake, if the Senator 

rom Maine pleases, and that other larger class 

which this faith is not pledged. It seems to me, 
if the bill shall be amended in conformity with 
that distinction, we can all vote for it, and in- 
deed, there will be no difference of opinion. 

I wish to see our colored troops treated like 
white troops in every respect. But I would 
not press this first principle by any retroactive 
proposition, unless where the faith of the gov- 
ernment is committed, and there I would not 
hesitate. The Treasury can bear any addi- 
tional burden better than the country can bear 
to do an injustice. 

The subject does not seem to have been dis- 
posed of. We trust Mr. Sumner will not per- 
sist in the attempt to draw any distinction be- 
tween the two classes of soldiers enlisted under 
different acts, even although under the plan he 
suggests nearly all of them will get substantial 
justice. There is something else besides justice 
to the black soldiers involved, though that is 
sufficient to justify the passage of Senator Wil- 
son’s measure as it is. The question of paying 
these soldiers is one on which Congress can de- 
cide, for this laggard administration, the whole 
question, whether the colored man shall be en- 
couraged to fight for the country and redeem 
it, or whether he shall be told, practically, by 
a solemn act of legislation, that he is not to be 
placed on an equal footing with his white fellow 
soldier. These men ‘are dying every day in 
debt, pecuniarily, to the Government! Shall this 
continue a day longer ? 


<— 


MATTERS ABOUT HOME. 
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tar” The ‘‘ComMoNnwEALTH” as an advertising medium, is 
unsurpassed, in this section. It circulates among the best 
classes for advertisers, and its subscription list ts rapidly ex- 


Wednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week 





THE MALDEN TRAGEDY. 

The perpetrator of this recent terrible trag- 
edy, the details of which are still fresh in the 
public mind, has finally been arrested, confessed 
his guilt, and most of the money has been re- 
covered. His name is Edward W. Green, Post- 
master of Malden. He is of short stature, 
slightly lame, and twenty-seven years old. 


the former at his arrest is, as may readily be im- 
agined, of the most intense character. The 
murderer has always had a fair reputation among 
his townsmen, although it has been known to 


‘that he had contracted several heavy debts. 
Since the murder he has appeared to take no 
interest whatever in the subject which has been 


none of the meetings which the event has occa- 
sioned, and has made no inquiries about the 
progress of the investigations. 
conduct first excited the suspicions of detectives 
Jones and Heath, who were specially detailed 
to work up the case, and of various citizens of 





position of the Senators (Fessenden, Doolittle 


and Conness) who opposed the retroactive fea- | 
Mr. Wilson ably defended | 


ture of the bill. 
this feature, and read a very interesting letter 
from Col. Littlefield, commanding colored troops 
at Folly Island, showing the capacity and claims 
of his men. 

Senator Sumner also mingled in the debate, 
and we print his remarks: 

Mr. SuMNER.—It seems to me the senator 
from Wisconsin made an allusion which, if 
pee carried out, will perhaps be the so- 
ution of the present question; for I cannot but 


think that the difference of opinion here comes | 
from senators not bearing in mind that there | 
It is well known | 


are different classes of cases. 
that there are two different statutes under which 
enlistments have been made. 


| statute passed in July, 1862, which the Senate 


' will remember provides especially for the em- | 
| ployment of persons of African descent as la- | 


borers or as soldiers, and it proceeds to assign 
them ten dollars per month as pay. It iso 

vious that any enlistment made gnder the 
statute of 1862 can entitle the party to noth- 
ing more than the pay of ten dollars per month ; 
but if the enlistment has been bona fide made 
under the previous statute of 1861, which con- 


| tains no limitation on the pay, and especially if 


Gen. Meade has recovered | | p i 4 
| soldiers in the Army of the United States, it 


On Saturday morning a large rebel force | 


All our forces in that vicinity , 


at the time of the enlistment there was an un- 


_ derstanding on the part of those who enlisted 


that they were to have the full pay allowed to 


seems to me the faith of the government is 
_ bound accordingly. 

I have gone into this distinction in order to 
/ remark that there are obviously persons who 
have enlisted under these two different statutes. 


I suppose that the larger part of the enlistments | 
in Tennessee and in the southwest have been | 


| under the second statute; ana therefore none 
of those persons can be entitled to more than 
the ten dollars. But it cannot be doubted that 
there are enlistments which, whether rightfully 
| or not, were made under the statute of 1861. 

Since this debate has commenced I have re+ 


has been put on our desks just now—from a ser- 


_geant in the Massachusetts fifty-fourth regiment ' 


actually on Morris Island. The letter is dated 
‘in his camp, and among other things it contains 
‘a copy of the paper which these soldiers signed 
at the time of their enlistment, which, with the 


indulgence of the Senate, 1 will read. It is’ 


brief’: 

“We, the undersigned, by our signature here- 
| to annexed, do severally agree to serve for a 
period of three years from the date of being 
mustered into the United States service, unless 


chusetts in the forc® authorized by an act of 
Congress of the United States, approved on the 
22d day of July, 1861, entitled ‘An act to au- 
thorize the employment of volunteers to aid in 
enforcing the laws and protecting public prop- 


‘erty,’ and we severally agree to serve in ‘such | 


| companies as the Governor and commander-in- 
chief may designate.” 
It seems to me all who have signed that pa- 


soldier of the United States—and we know how 


| gallantly they performed them under the lead | 


of that brave and ever-to-be-lamented officer 
who fell on the parapet of Fort Wagner—have 
the faith of this Government pledged to them 


any limitation on that pay or any ‘special pro- 
vision with reference to persons of African de- 
; seent. F e 

Mr. Fessenpen.—There had been. 

Mr. Sumner.—The Senator says there ha 
been at that time. He is right as to the exist- 
ence of the statute; but, in point of fact, the 
contract was entered into ms 
1861. 


the Governor. : 
Mr. Scumner.—The Senator says it was a 
simple mistake of the Governor. Granted that 


it was a mistake. the Governor of Massachusetts | 


has had the idea—and I must say I share it 
with him—that under the statute of 1861 any 
person of African descent might be enlisted and 
entitled to the same pay as a white soldier.— 
There was no limitation in the statute. There 
was no color there. There was nothing against 
the enlistment of colored men under t 
ute except a blind prejudice which we ought 
to forget. Gov. Andrew thought he was enti- 
| tled to enlist them under that statute. He did 


The first is the | 
original statute of 1861, and the second is the 


sooner discharged, as volunteers from Massa- 


per, and in pursuance of it took the risks of a_ 


that they shall receive the pay of a soldier, un- | 
der the statute of 1861, before there had been | 


er the statute of | 


Mr. FesseNpEN.—It was a simple mistake of | 


t stat. 


so and as the representative of the Govern- | 
ment of the United States he pledged its faith 
to pay them the full pay of a soldier under the 


Malden. 

During the past four weeks every act of Green 
| has been closely watched, and every time that 
he has made a visit to Boston he has been ac- 
| companied by detective Calder, who has noted 
‘his calls, his purchases and his expenditures. 
| He was found to have paid, a few days ago, an 
‘in sundry other instances payments of money 
of that bank have been traced back to him. 


| was arrested on Sunday evening, in the house 
of Mr. Ezra D. Lamson, and informed of the 
charges against him and the evidence by which 
‘they were supported. His person was searched 
and $77 in Malden Bank bills were found upon 
him, and shortly after he made a full and com- 
| plete confession of his guilt. 
| According to the statement of the criminal 
‘he purchased in Boston and loaded a six-bar- 
_reled revolver about ten days before the mur- 
‘der. He kept it in a drawer in his office until 
| the 13th of December, when he put it in his 
| pocket. On the morning of the murder he 
‘made two visits to the bank. The first time 
his purpose was interrupted by the presence of 
athird party. The second time he walked into 


This singular | 





cumbent, has more than once been suspected of | learns that sixty Yankee prisoners escaped on 
embezzling the funds of the office. At one| the night of the 28th from the Danville prison. 
time his accounts with the department showed 


so large a deficit that it was determined at 


tion of citizens of Malden in his behalf gave | reached Washington on Friday last, with be- 
him another term of office. 


In regard to this matter it appears that Green, 
who was appointed postmaster about four years 
ago on the death of his father, the former in- | 





Washington to remove him, but the interposi- | 


His accounts, how- | 


ever, became still more complicated, and he also_ 
found himself embarrassed in his capacity as 
agent of the town for the sale of school-books, | 


| age-stamps and books by the fire. 


from having bought books on credit and ap- | 
propriated the proceeds of the sale to his own 
use. In this critical situation he conceived the 
brilliant idea of burning his own office, that he 
might clear his skirts by attributing the gaps 
in his balance sheets to the destruction of post- 
The fire, 
however, proved unsuccessful, the engines ar- 
riving in time to extinguish the flames which 
Green had kindled in the room directly over | 
the office. Until the developments of Sunday 
night, no suspicion had attached to him. 

It is expected that the murder-case will come | 
up this week before the Grand Jury. The wit- | 
nesses summoned are the detective officers, the 
bank directors, Dr. Burpee, and the persons | 
who saw the body immediately after the mur- 
der. 

Thus ignominiously terminates the career of 
a young man who might have been an honor to 
himself and a blessing to the world,—a young 
man enjoying the confidence of his fellow-citi- 
zens, yet basely betraying that confidence, and 
plunging into a career of crime, worthy only 
of the blackest hearted villain, bringing dis-| 


grace upon himself and inflicting an irreparable | 











| injury upon those innocent beings with whom | 
he is connected by domestic ties. ‘Truly, the 
| way of the transgressor is hard.” 

tending. Advertisers will please hand in their favors by | 


RECEPTION OF THE NINETEENTH Rect- 
MENT.—The Nineteenth regiment of Massachu- 
setts volunteers, reénlisted and at home on fur- 
lough, reached this city at an early hour Mon- 


in the Western armies. 
diers were sent to Cincinnati a few days since. 


ITEMS. 


———— 


The Richmond Examiner, of January 30th, 


Insanity, induced by exposure, is prevalent 
Twenty-five insane sol- 


A German woman, arefugee from Richmond, 


tween $300 and $400 in gold and silver tightly 
sewed up in a large “bustle,” which apparently 
was rather heavy to carry. 





Ohio brings in a bill of $223,825.37 against 
the government for damages incurred by Mor- 
gan’s raid into that state. 


The New York Herald says: “We were ac- 


quainted for forty years with the organization 
known as the democratic party, and have known 


it to be dead and buried. Not a vestige of it | 


is left.” 


will return to duty in a few days. 
The Cincinnati Commercial has “high official 


information” that Longstreet’s Kentucky rebel | 


regiments have been furloughed, and that num- 
bers of the men are taking advantage of the 
amnesty, and coming within our lines as spies, 
smugglers and recruitiug officers. 


Twelve thousand Poles have been either exe- | 


cuted or killed in battle during the present in- 
surrection, and eight thousand have been sent 
into exile. 











MARRIAGES. 


In Woburn, Edward T. Moody, editor and proprietor of 
the Middlesex Journal, to Miss Emily G. Dunbar. 

In Andover, 21st ult., by Rev. Dr. Chauncy, Surgeon Wm. 
Badger, U.S.A., to Mary Emily, daughter of the late Rev. 
A. H. Crosby. 

In Springtield, 7th inst., by Rev. S.G. Buckingham, Ser- 
geant George E. Wright. of the 34 Rhode Island Cavalry, to 
Hattie L., daughter of Lewis May. 

In Chicopee Falls, 2d inst., by Rev. J. 8. Thomas, John W. 
Madison, of the 27th Mass. Reg’t, to Laura J. Foster. 

In Syracuse, N.Y., 19th ult., by Rev. Mr. May, Dr. Oscar 
F. A. Bartlett, Surgeon 3d Wis. Reg't, to Miss Mary O.. only 
daughter of the late Dr. E. A. Holyke, formerly of Salem. 

In Philadelphia, 31 inst., by Rev. Dr. Furness, Prof Wm. 


Goodwin, of Cambridge, Mass., to Emily Haven, daughter of | 


the late Horace H. Jenks. 
—- <> oe 


DEATHS. 


In Taunton, 6th inst., Hon. Marcus Morton, ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts. 80. 

In Greenfield, Ist inst., after a short sickness, Charles A. 
Mirick, 53, formerly publisher of the Greenfield Democrat. 

In hospital, Long Island, 17th ult.. John Reynolds, 18. 
Reynolds enlisted under the last call for troops, and left Hay- 
denville with others for camp, the first day of January, in 





day morning. The number returned is 155. 
This regiment was organized at Lynnfield in 
August 1862, under Col. Hinks. Co. D was re- 
cruited in Boston by Capt. James D. Russel 


Co. F, in Boston and vicinity by Capt. Edmund 


Rice; Co. G, at Lowell by Capt. Weymouth ; | 


Co. H, in Salem and Danvers by Capt. Wm. 


H. Wilson; Co. I, in Boston by Capt. Plymp | 
ton; and Co. K, (Tiger Fire Zouaves)in Boston | 


_ by Capt. Wass. 


many that he has lived at a rate too expensive | 


to come within the limits of his income, and | 
, joiced to hear that the subscriptions of the Anti- 


ANTI-SLAVERY SUBSCRIPTION.—We are re- 


| Slavery anniversary on Wednesday evening of 


so widely discussed in Malden, has attended 


last week, amounted to four thousand two hun- 
dred dollars, which is several hundred dollars | 


more than last year. 


DisTINGUISHED ARRIVAL.—George Thomp- 


| son. esq., of England, arrived in this city in the 


Arabia. 
week. 


He will have a public reception next 


—_ 
= 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


p— 








Sate or Lands aT Beavurort,S.C.—Pur- 
suant to instructions from the Tax Commission- 


ers, a sale of lands took place at Beaufort on 


Monday 18th inst. Correspondence from that 


: : | place says that there was a large crowd of pur- 
‘old debt of $700, in Malden Bank bills,—and | ntcers 5 P 

| the sale, and asa general thing the property was | 
| disposed of at rates considered high for this dis- | 


| As the result of these discoveries Mr. Green | trict at this time 


chasers, “The bidding was spirited throughout 


The contrabands were fore- 


most in the bids. How in the world these fel- 


' “he . 

| lows manage to exhibit so much money is a mys- 

| tery to many sharpers among white officers. 

| One sable son pulled from his pocket a roll of 


| traband had selected his lot and expended his | 


| 


| placed the muzzle of his pistol close to the lad’s | 
, head, and fired, the ball taking effect under or | 
‘back of the ear—the shot felling him to the | 


floor. 
‘rel, the shot from which took effect in the temple, 
while his victim lay on the floor. 
then grasped the $5000 in bills which lay in a 
drawer and returned to his office. 
'markable feature of the event in this connec- 
‘tion is the fact that, as far as we may judge 
. from the facts elicited at the inquest at Malden 
‘and the subsequent investigations at Charles- 


| town, the pistol was discharged twice without 
being heard by any one in the vicinity, and that 
the postmaster made his two journeys to and 
fro between his office and the bank without 
meeting or being notived by any one. 
The prisoner informed the officers that about 
$615 of the stolen money would be found hid- 
den in an old boot at the post-office, and the re- 
mainder, except what he had paid out, under 


He instantly discharged a second bar- | 
The murderer | 


A very re- | 


‘greenbacks’ amounting to $2000. 
the ‘white sogers’ had to back out until the con- 


capital. 
ing from $800 to $1200. 





MontGomery Brair has made a speech in 
Maryland which puts him squareiy on anti- | 
slavery ground, and neutralizes pretty much 
everything he had previously said that was ob- 
jectionable. It is not often that a Blair is 
forced into eating his own words, and we sup- 
pose we ought to be thankful accordingly. But 
the matter strikes us as of very little conse- 
quence. Altogether too much importance has | 
been accorded to this individual. His opinions 


: f é /are of very slight moment, and derive their | 
| the directors’ room, found young Converse alone, | : 


weight only from an impudent attempt on his | 


part to identify the Presidentwith them. 


—Norfolk County Journal. 





Gov. BrovGn, of Ohio, seeing a young of- | 
fiver of fine talents and good connections drunk | 
in the streets, at once requested the Secretary | 


of War to dismiss him. His request was granted. | SM 


The persuasions of the friends of the young | 
man were unavailing to induce the Governor 
to ask for his restoration to office. He said | 


that as President of a railroad he had always | 


the floor of the attic of an engine house in the | 


village. 
done was found, by Green's direction, in his 
boarding-house, loaded and capped. All these 
details the criminal narrated with calmness and 
without any perceptible emotion. On the com- 
pletion of his contession he was brought to this 
icity and spent Sunday night in the Tombs. 
Monday morning he appeared to have come to 
an appreciation of his condition, and lost his 
forced tranquility of manner, shedding tears 
freely and protesting that his sole object in tak- 
ing the life of young Converse, with whom he 
was well acquainted and whom he highly es- 
teemed, was the getting possession of money to 
| pay off debts which were a source of trouble 
‘tohim. Monday afternoon the prisoner was 
| again taken into the custody of Constable But- 
| ler of Malden, and detectives Jones and Heath, 
_and conveyed to Malden for examination before 
| Justice Hill. 

It is now stated that an autopsy of the head 
' of the murdered man, made since the funeral, 
disclosed two pistol balls, a fact which corrobo- 
| rates the statement of Green, that he shot the 
deceased twice, and at the same time accounts 
for finding no trace of the leaden missiles in the 
banking room where the murder was committed. 
| On arriving at Malden the prisoner was ar- 
'raigned before Justice Hill on complaint of 
| Benj. Heath, charging him with the murder of 


Frank E. Converse, to which he pleaded “not 


' guilty.” The prisoner waived examination and 
_ was committed to jail at East Cambridge. Be- 
| fore leaving, however, he was arraigned on an- 
‘other complaint charging him with setting fire 
| to the post-office in Malden in November last. 


| To this be pleaded guilty. 


The pistol with which the deed was | 


made it a rule to dismiss employees who got | 
drunk, and he would not put the happiness 
and lives of the Ohio soldiers at the mercy of 
such men. 
worthy of all commendation. Drunken offi- | 
cers are the greatest curse of the army. | 


ga> A Major in the United States service, | 
wearing the United States uniform of his rank, | 
and travelling on military duty, was yesterday 
expelled from the cars of the Washington and | 
Georgetown Railroad. 
disorderly; only black. 
fore which he was summoned as a witness re- 
ferred the case to Gen. Martindale, Military 
Governor, for such action as would in future 


protect this officer and others from outrage by 


the servants of this corporation. We commend 
it also to the Congressional Committees on the 
District of Columbia. The railway corporation 

ets its charter direct from the United States. 

tis for Congress to say whether a franchise 
which the United States grants shall be enjoyed 
by a company which uses it to insult a United 
States oficer.— Tribune. 





£3> The following Salem story is told in the 
Silem Gazette: The superintendent of Har- 
mony Grove cemetery opened the door of one 
of the tombs to air. Some time in the course 
of the day an “ould counthryman,” with more 
bricks than he could conveniently carry, find- 
ing the door open, went in, and fell asleep. 
About dark Mr. Creesy locked the door and 
went away. The next forenoon, some ladies 
passing by heard a noise in the tomb, and be- 
coming frightened, ran to Mr. Creesy to tell 
him the circumstance. He laughed at the 


thought they expressed, that a living person was | 


in there, but went and unlocked the door, when | 
the poor fellow was found half dead with fright. 
He had struck a match, and finding himselt in 
a tomb, had fancied that he wa: dead, and had 


_ commenced on the first stage of purgatory. 





£4°The Unitarian and Baptist churches in | 
South Danvers stand near together. On Sun- 
doy, 24th. the Lynn Baptist minister exchanged 
with his South Danvers brother. and by mis- 
take entered the Unitarian pulpit. An exam- 
ination of the hymn-book partly disclosed to 
him his mistake ; and on descending the pulpit | 

' stairs, and making inquiry in the nearest pew, 

he gathered up lus outside garment and witb- | 
drew to the true church. 





Tutriow Weep has written a letter to 
Senator Morgan, of New York, in favor of a 


repeal of the Homestead Law. Weed is evi- | 
| dently im bis dotage. 


| 
ae Co. E, at Boston by Capt. Andrew Mahony; 
Te | 


has a wife and infant child,—and the agony of | 


| 
| 
{ 


Of course | 


The desirable lots brought prices vary- | 


The example of the Governor is | ; 


He was not drunk, nor | 
The Court-Martial be- | 


| passing events 


good health and spirits, and in seventeen days was brought 
| home a corpse. 
| In Newark, N.J., 4th inst., John C. Denham, the most ex- 
| tensive carriage dealer in the United States. 
| In Lafayette, Ind., 30th ult., T. Porter Stone, 25 yrs.. a 
| graduate of Amherst College, in the class of 1862. 
In Windsor, 5th inst., Ruel Lamson, of Granby, 35. 

| In Pensacola, Fla., Sept. 25, of yellow fever, Ferdinand 
| White, son of Capt. Henry J. Defriez, of Nantucket, Acting 

Edsign of U. S. ship Vincennes, 28. 

In Virginia City, Nevada Territory, 3lst ult., Hannibal 
Rice, of Boston. 


- Advertisements. 
REFORM MEDICAL DEPOT, 
No. 32 Garden St. 











| Dr. J. B. SMITH, Practical Biologist and Eclectic Physi- | 
| cian, having had extensive experience in the practice of a | 
| system which adapts itself to natural laws, fee's prepared to | 
; treat all diseases in the safest and most reliable manner. 


system affords a perfect guarantee against any injury to the 
patient, arising from the use of deleterious drugs, or the 
want of skillin their application. Being one of the most 
competent Electio-Biologists, he only resorts to the use of 
medicines where they are found to be indispensible. 


Ladies will find Dr. Smith a very valuable friend as a physi- 
cian. 


vantage to consult him, without delay, at his office, No. 32 
Garden St. 
stantly on hand. 24 


WAR SONGS FOR FREEMEN. 





priate music; 20 cents. CAMP SONGS. A collection of Na- 
, tional, Patriotic, apd Social Songs for the Volunteers, 12 cts. 
| The above books contain both words and music. Copies will 


be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
| Pablishers, 
24— 277 Washington Street. 


| “OUT OF PRINT” is an expression almost as annoying to 

the public as to the publisher. This has unavoidably been 

| the anawer for the last eight weeks to every one desiring to 
purchase this charming novel of English society. 


! PIQUE: 


A Tale of the English Aristecracy. 
| To-day the FOURTH EDITION is ready. 
That you may judge a little of its merit and the hold it 
| has had upon the reading public, let me give a few facta. 
| Thirteen years ago this novel was first published in Lon- 


| don, and up to the last year has had a regular remunerating 


sale. 
don, so-that only great books live beyond the short time that 
they are brought before the public by advertising and re- 
viewing. The next novelty crowds them one side. 


PIQUE has lived on, and our reading public enjoy it so | 


much, that it will have a great run here. 


Every Bookseller sells it. 





LORING, Publisher, 
315 Washington Street. 





FAIRBANKS? 
SCALES! 





Universally Acknowledged 





— FOR— 
Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
TO BE TIE STANDARD! 


For sale in every variety—as Hay, Coal, Railroad, Portable 


Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 
Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 


MILK STREET, 118 


(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 


118 





FAIRBANKS & BROWN. 
24—6m 


BOOKS FOR CAMP AND HOME. 
JAMES REDPATII, Boston, announces a series of ten cent 
Books for the Camp Fires, of a much higher class than the 
dime publications now in the market. They will contain 
from 96 to 124 pages: new type, good paper, ‘neatly bound 
in green-backs."’ No. 1 is—‘*On Picket Duty, and Other 
Tales,”” by Miss L. M. Alcott, whose Hospital Sketches has 
been one of the most popular books of the season. No. 2 is 
“Clotelle, a Tale of the South,” with five fine illustrations. 
No. 8 is ‘The Vendette,”’ one of Balzac’s best tales, trans- 
lated for the publisher. No. 4 is Gulliver's Travels in Lilli- 
No. 5 is Victor Hugo's eloquent description of the 
Battle of Waterloo. Each number is complete in itself and 
unabridged. Ten cents sent to the publisher will secure 4 
specimen copy, postage paid, to any home or camp address— 
or fifty cents for the list above announced. No 1 is out, and 
| the five will all be published before the close of February. 
Address 
JAMES REDPATH, 
Pablisher, Boston. 
THE GLOBE: 


OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS. 








I did not publish a Prospectus on the last page of the Con- | 


gressional Globe of the last sesmon as had been my custom for 

the preceding sessions, because, owing to the high prices I 

had to pay for materiais, I did not believe I could afford to 

print it at the prices for which I had invariably printed it. 
| But I have concluded to print it at those rates as longas thia 
war continues. un/exs I shall find that the loss on it is too 

at for me to bear. 

The Daily Giobe and the Congressional Globe and Appen- 
dix willbe published during the next session of Congress, 
(which will be a long one.) to convene in this city the first 
Monday in next December. 

The Daily Globe wil) contain a full report of the debates 
in both branches of Congress; also, the news of the day, to- 
gether with such editorial articles as may be suggested by 


The Congressional Globe and Appendix will contain a re- 
port of all the debates of the session, revised by the speakers, 
the messages of the President of the United States, the re- 
ports of the heads of the Executive Departments, the laws 
passed during the seasion. and copious indexes to all. They 
will be printed on a double royal sheet, quarto form. each 
sheet containing sixteen roval quarto pages, and usually 
make ahont 4.100 pazes for a long seasion 

The Congr:ssional Glove and Appendix free through 
the mails of the United States, under a Fine resolution of 
Congress passed the 6th of August, 1862. 


TERMS. 
For one copy of the Daily Globe during session. ....... $6.00 
For one copy of the Congressional Giobe and Appendix 
during the seasion.. .... 2... 65-5. e ee eee e eee eeees 26.00 
The Daily Globe may be taken for one or more months, at 
the rate of 1 per month. Subscriptions for the Congres- 
sional Globe and Appendix must be for the entire season. 


No attention will be to any order unless the money 
| emmpenyfe gh JOUR 0. KIVES. 
Washagion City, Ged. 28, 16d u~ 


His | 


Particular attention given to diseases incident to females. | 
The afflicted, of all classes, will find it greatly to their ad- 


| A general assortment of medicines prepared and kept con- | 


Dedicated to the Army of the United States. with appro- 


Four books a day is the average number published in Lon- 











Amusements, 


BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 
NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
Cerner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 





MONDAY, Jan. 4, and every Evening at 7}, and Saturday 
Afternoon at 2}. 
REVIVAL OF SALLY COME UP. 

Three Contrabands—Read mea Letter from Home—Five 
Minutes with Hamlet—Essence of Old Virginny—Feats of 
Agility by the Modern Ilercules, R. Bishop Buckley—Gold is 
Postage Stamps—Black Yer Boots. 

Doors open at 6 in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 


| Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 26 cents. 


Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


~ Adbertisements 








THE COMMONWEALTH, 





General Meade has nearly recovered, and | ee 
| THE SOLDIERS. 


ARMY FUND. 


We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the C 
wealth to our brave boys in the field. We furnish a very 
| large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of 
| just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
will enjoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
| relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 
good newspaper. 

We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 
| the Commonwealth will devote most of its columns to the 
| great question of REconsTRUCTION, to original discussion by 

the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
| inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
| anthropists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 
| women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
| of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
| of our cause, send the Commonwealth into the camp. 
| For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
| at the same rate for any number of copies. 
Let all the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. 
21— 








In Clubs at $1.25 per Year. 


THE WEEKLY 
NEW YORK EVENING POST 


CONTINUES UNDER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF 





Wm. Cullen Bryaut and Parke Géeodwin, 


Who are assisted by some of the 
First Writers of the Day, 


In their efforts to make the Eventna Post 
THE BEST PAVvER PUBLISHED. 





The present high position attained by the Evening Post as 
one of the leading metropolitan journals is the result of the 
fearless and hearty support it has always given to the great 
principles of 


Equal Justice and Freedom to All. 

It earnestly approves the war for the Union; it holds up 
the hands of our brave soldiers in the field; and it opposes 
treason in ail shapes, whether open, us at the South, or co- 
vert and sneaking, ax at the North. At the same time it is 
the enemy of all undue exercise of power, of all kinds of po- 
litical jobbery and corruption, and insists upon economy in 
expenditures, and a strict adherence to the Constitution. 
| Pledged to no party, and looking only to the interest of the 
| whole country, it will use whatever energy and influence it 
; has, in the defense of the great principles of human right 
and human elevation, which lie at the foundation of our in- 
stitutions. 

It aims chiefly, however, at being a GOOD NEWSPAPER. 
In its columns —_— found a complete History of the War, 
important Political or State Documents entire, proceedings of 
| Legislative bodies, summaries of European Intelligence, and 

news from all parts of the work, accurate reports of finan- 

cial and commercial matters, trustworthy Correspondence, 

and a carefully seiected Literary Miscellany, comprising Po- 

etry, Reviews of New Works, with liberal extracts, Gossip 
| and Anecdotes—the whole forming an excellent variety, in 
which every reader will discover something to his taste. 





Terms always in Advance. 

i Weekly Evening Post 
Published every Wednesday. 

WHEN ADDRESSED WITH EACH SUBSCRIBER'S NAME: 


i One copy, one year, - - - . - - $2.00 
| Three copies, one year, - - - - - 6.00 
Five copies, one sear, == - - - - - 8.00 

Ten copies. one year, . - - - - 1590 

And an extra copy to the getter up of each club of ten. 


WHEN A CLUB IS SENT TO ONE ADDRESS. 
In order to encourage the formation of Clubs in places 
where only singie copies are now taken, we 
offer the following inducements : 


4 copies, one year, to one address, - - - $5.00 
fs oe be Pd o * o 10.00 
15 a) “e in os ~ é 20.00 
20 “ “ a = Vs = 25.00 


Not less than four copies may be ordered at a time. 
An extra copy of the Weekly will be sent for each Club of 
twenty at this rate. 


Seml-Weekly Evening Post. 
Published every Tuesday and Friday. 


One copy, one year.- - - - © «@R.00 
Two copies, one year, - - - - - 6.00 
Five copies, one year, - Sige - +1200 
Ten copies, one year, - - - - - 22.50 


A copy of the Weekly, one year, or of the Semi- Weekly for 
six months, will be sent to any person who rends us a Club 
of ten Semi- Weekly. 

A copy of the Semi-Weekly one year will be sent for every 
club of twenty at above rates. 





Dally Evening Post. 
One copy, one year. delivered by carrier, -$ 
One copy, one year, sent by mail, - : 
One copy, one month, - 


11.00 
: 10.00 
‘ ° 1.00 





CLERGYMEN are supplied by mail at the following rates: 
Daily, $8 per annum ; Semi-Weekly, $2.25; Weekly, $1.60. 
Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 


Specimen Copies 
will be sent free to all who desire it. 





Address 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 
OFFICE OF THE EVENING POST, 


Nassau Street, corner of Liberty, 
NEW YORK. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR THE 





Manufactured and for Sale by 


| THOMAS GROOM &CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 
82 State &t., near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 





Ledgers, Invoice, Wastes, 
Records, Sales, Cash, 
Journals, Letters, Dec et, 
Klos Koy &Ce 

They also manufacture to order all the varieties required 
for Banks, Insurance and Railroad Companies, Church and 
Society Records, Time Books, and Registers for Hotels, Steam- 
boats, &c. 

Diarses for 1854 of various manufactures, in great variety, 
all sizes and bindings. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association have 
three times awarded to Thomas Groom & Co. a Silver Medal 
for superior Account Books. 14—3w 
WANTED, 

One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity . 
Apply ig person at this office. 16— 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 











Orrice or Parmastzr or State Bountizs, 
State Hovss, Jan. 26, 1864. 
Netice to Re-enlisted Velanteers of 
Massachasctts Regimenis. 


Pay Rolls of the following re-enlisted Regiments have been 
received at this office : 

SECOND INFANTRY, 

ELEVENTH INFANTRY, 

FIFTEENTH INFANTRY. 

SIXTEENTH INFANTRY, 

SEVENTEENTH INFANTRY, 

NINETEENTH INFANTRY, 

TWENTIETH INFANTRY, 

TWENTY-THIRD INFANTRY, 

TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY, 

TWENTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY, 

FIRST BATTERY LIGHT ARTILLERY, 
te 


THIRD “ - 
FIFTH « im * 
SEVENTH “ “ ss 
FIRST HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
E. P. BOND, 
i 2 v. B. MARSHALL, 
{ Ze Tuo - -200 Mesl. Qougtew: 
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THE COMMONWEALTEI. 








The Commonly 


‘BOSTON: FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1864. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR ANDREW, 








at the Reception of the Second Mass. Regiment. 


The following has been crowded out until 
now ; but such eloquence is never out of time : 
Mr. Commander and officers, and men of the 
veteran and gallant Second Massachusetts : 
Many a time and oft have the airs of Boston 
reverberated the shouts and plaudits of the peo- 
le of Massachusetts; many a time and ofl, dur- 
ing the long and great history of the Common- 
wealth, in which Boston has always borne a 
part grand and conspicuous, have the arches of 
this veneravle hall re-echoed the shouts of free- 
men; but never on an occasion more full of pa- 
thos, more touching to the heart, more inspir- 


ing to the hopeful patriotism of American citi- | 


zens. 

How inadequate, Mr. Commander, is all hu- 
man ch for an occasion like this! A hun- 
dred Senmaad voices, speaking from the hearts 
of a million of people, have already welcomed 
these veteran soldiers of our Union cause. How 
little it is to say, Mr. Commander, to the soldier 
who, for three years, has daily perilled his life 
for his country, that we thank him for the 
sacrifice ; that we are grateful for the proffered 
offering of his life, if God chose to accept it; 
that we prize his heroism, and will forever 
praise his patriotic valor. 

If words were deeds, and deeds of men were 
the acts of Titans or of demi-gods, they would 
be all too weak for such a day as this. Two 
hundred and twenty-two Massachusetts men, 
officers and soldiers of the Second Regiment of 
Volunteers, after nearly three years of con- 
stant, active, devoted participation, in all there 
is of peril, of exposure, and of valiant daring in 
the field, return to resume for a few days only 
the occupations of their homes, in order that, 
with refreshed hearts and re-invigorated frames 
and recruited ranks, they may march once more 
to the final crushing of the rebellion. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Commander, and Men of the Second— 
The record of your fame is the delineation of 
your character. On the 8th of July, 1861, you 
marched from this very city of Boston, bound 
to the fields of war, ten hundred and forty-six 
strong. To-day you march through the strects 
of Boston, two hundred and twenty-two men, 
who have re-enlisted themselves anew for the 
war, almost all of them of the original ten hun- 
dred and forty-six who marched at the begin- 
ning. Men may praise the nobleness of the act, 
but only God can adequately bless the patriotic 
offering. 

To know haw bravely and how well your 
work has been done, one needs to peruse the 
records of vour camp life, beginning in Rox- 
bury, and to follow your course along the Up- 

wr Potomac, down the Valley of Virginia, 
fatk to Fredericksburg, over to Antietam, and 
down to Kentucky and Tennessee, for wherever 
you marched you left a record of your glory be- 
hind you. While history has a page there shall 
be preserved to be read by Americans during 
the great and long hereafter the story of the 
Massachusetts Second, coveringethe retreat of 
the army as they passed up the Valley of Vir- 
ginia in the actions betore Diincheiter. 

Men can nevercease toremember the action of 
the Second Massachusetts in that trial battle of 
Gettysburg, where this sacred flag—(waving 
the flag amid repeated cheers) now torn to 


rags by shot and shell, was the ensign you fol- | 


lowed, and never deserted, but carried to vic- 
tory. ‘The noble standard-bearer who bore it 
fell by the bullet of the enemy. He kissed his 
mother earth in death, but the flag of your 


country still waved aloft, snatched from the dy- 
ing soldier’s hand by a comrade, who, in his | 


turn, bit the dust by the bullet of the foe. Again 
the flag, transferred without touching the earth, 
was passed to the hands of another Massachu- 
setts boy, and five standard-bearers in succes- 


sion bore this symbol of our cause on the field | 


of Gettysburg. (Repeated cheers.) 

And need I say that whenever this regiment 
has faced a toe, you have marched with victory 
upon your banner, and death upon your bayo- 
nets. (Applause.) At Chancellorsville, no less 
than at Antictam, was the Second distinguished 
ameng the brave, and with the Ist and 20th 
Massachusetts regiments, was specially desig- 
nated for commendation in General Orders of 
the then Commander of the Army of the Poto- 
mae. 

The old soldiers of the Second will notice that 
IT have not spoken, as yet, of the action of 
Slaughter Mountain. During all the conflicts 
of the war, there has been no braver conduct 
than yours on that terrible day. Your hearts 
will bear record forever to the valor of the 
comrades who fell that day. Your tears, this 
morning, Soldiers of the Second, shed for Sav- 
age and his noble compatriots, whose blood 
that day moistened the soil of Virginia, and 


made it sacred, are a fitting tribute, such as no | 


words of mine can imitate. 

Ofthe men who marched from Massachusetts 
as members of the Second Regiment, already 
twelve oflicers have fallen in battle and sleep 
in death. One hundred and fifty-three enlisted 
men have accompanied their officers to the 
grand review. Three hundred and seventy- 
three have been discharged invalided since the 
war begun. ‘Twenty-two officers and three 
hundred and forty-tive men have fallen’ by 
wounds which were not mortal. So distinguished 
has been the conduct of the regiment and the 
members who composed it, that no less than 
thirty-nine of your officers and men have been 
transferred trom the Second to be commissioned 
either by the President or. myself in other 
commands. 

Your first Colonel and: first Lieutenant | 
Colonel have long since borne the titles and 
performed, with honorable distinction, the duties 


of Brigadier Generals of United States Volun- | intelligent lady, and in all her conduct and con- | slaves. 


teers, and both of them are to-day in command 
of Divisions. One of your officers and forty-two 
of your men, in the ordinary course of the dis- 
sensations of Providence, without wounds in 
Battle or material injury in the service. by nat- 
ural causes, have passed away. 

Some of your comrades are left behind in 
hospitals ; some of them on detached service, 
could not be reached to learn whether they were 
desirous to re-enlist; but whatever may be the 
decision of these men, there is no Massachusetts | 
heart, no citizen of our common country, who 
ean tail to declare, nor can I fail, as the official 
representative of the Commonwealth, now and 
forever, todeclare that all that men could dare, 
and all that men eould do, for the cause of their 
country imperilled on the field, the Second Mas- 
sachusetts has dared and has done. (Loud | 
cheers. ) 

And now, fellow citizens, civilians of Massa- 
chusetts, thank this noble regiment by reeruit- 
ing its ranks and marching by its side. Fillup 
to the original ten hundred and forty-six dur- 
ing this brief furlough their wasted ranks. Let 
at least, five hundred men from Massachusetts 
return with these two hundred and twenty-two 
to the field of war. Thus will we thank the 
noble and brave for what they have already 
achieved. 

Thus may we attest our gratitude to those 
who have elected to remain and fight anew tor 
that standard, so long as the American flag 
shall float above American soil. 

And now, Mr. Commander and soldiers of the 
Second, I have not attempted by words to de- 
clare how deep is the gratitude of the Massa- 
chusetts heart toward the living, how sacred 
our reverence for the memory of the dead. 

Braye and true men, lean not on the speech, 
rely not on the assurance of the lips. Soldiers, 
vou know, that trom the bottom of her heart, 
Massachusetts admires, reveres and loves you 
all. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


“For Frrepom! ror Country! AND ror 
Gov. Axprew.”"—When, in the assault on 
Wagner, the 54th came to the charge, a youn 
son of Frederick Douglass, who was an orderly 
sergeant in one of the companies, stepped out 
from the ranks, and waving his cap over his 


head. shouted, “For Freedom! for Country! and | 


for Gov. Andrew” The shout was caught up 
‘by the regiment, and over the parapet and into 
the fort they rushed, with that battle-~cry ring- 
ing bold and cle”. ve the rattle of mus- 
ke e clash of | ts, and the roar of 


PIE hen ERIE OE = 


cannon. Did ever a grander slogan peal forth 

on the fields where the wronged have struggled 

for their right and the op d for their man | 
hood? My informant also stated that he had | 
seen them in the trenches for days and weeks | 
together, exposed tothe concentrated fire of 
the rebel batteries, without a sign of flinching, 
and without a murmur; and that, in his opinion, | 
| their conduct had done more to elevate the ne- 

| gro than all other influences combined. Toa 

' race that can furnish heroes like these, it is idle | 
to deny elements of greatness, which require | 
only to be developed to raise it to a high order 
of civilization.— Springfield Union. 





A CHAPTER FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF A’ 
PROVOST JUDGE. 


,; The First Oath and Testimony of a Slave. | 


In the “Preliminary Report” made to the | 
Secretary of War last June by the “American | 
Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission,” you may find | 
this passage at page six: 
“An officer on Gen. Dix’s staff, acting as’ 
| Provost Judge at Fort Monroe, related to the | 
' Commission in graphic terms, with what ear- | 
| nestness and conscious pride of his new position, | 
| a negro, sworn as witness for the first time in| 
| his life, stood up to take the oath and deliver | 
| his testimony.” 
' Your readers, Mr. Editor, may feel some of | 
| the interest in this ease which was felt and ex- | 
| perienced by Robert Dale Owen and Dr. Sam- 
| uel G. Howe, the two Commissioners who vis- 
| ited Fort Monroe and heard the story from | 
| Major Bolles, the Provost Judge, and if you think | 
| they will also, you are welcome to publish it. | 
| Major-General Dix relieved Major General 
| Wool and entered on his duties at Fort Mon- 
| roe early in June, 1862. Hiscommand extend- 
| ed beyond old Point Comfort, and included the 
| whole region from Williamsburg, and York- 
| town to Norfolk and Suffolk. In all¢hat coun- 
| try martial law existed, and there were no civil 
| magistrates or tribunals. _Unnumbered wrongs 
| and injuries were inflicted with impunity on the 





| one side, and submitted to with hopelessness, if 


| not patient endurance, on the other. The Gen- 
eral determined to establish a military court 
which should restore to this afllicted region 


something like organized justice, and the pro-| 


‘tection of personal rights. ‘To this end he ap- 

pointed Major John A. Bolles, of your common- 
i wealth, Provost Judge, with authority to hear 
_ and determine all cases, civil and criminal (not 


ciples of justice and equity, wherever there was | 


no act of Congress or statute of Virginia suffi- 
' cient in his opinion for the ends of justice, every 
| party having the right of appeal from the judge 
, to the Major General in command. 
The establishment of this court was a mem- 
' orable event to the colored population of that 
heretofore enslaved territory. They and their 
superintendent, Capt. Wilder, will long remem- 
_berit as the commencement of a new era in 
Virginia justice. Up to that time, Capt. Wild- 
er had found his official position and duties dif- 
ficult, painful and embarrassing beyond deserip- 
| tion—to such adegree that had he not been a pa- 
tient, faithful follower of Jesus, his cross would 
have been too heavy to be borne. Now there 


/-was a court; now there was law, and that law | 


was the code of natural justice which knows no 
distinction of color; now there was a judge, 
' and that judge was one of the General's staff of- 
ficers, a firm friend of the colored race as well 
as a hearty disciple of Jeremy Bentham. 

By the laws of Virginia, no colored person 
could be a witness in any cause wherein a white 
man wasa party concerned. But now, the Pro- 
| vost Judge, to the equal astonishment of whites 
and blacks, civilians and military men, announc- 
ed that he should take the testimony of every 
| person, colored or uncolored, bond or free, who 
| knew anything about the material facts of the 
| case, and attach to his story the credit it might 

seem to deserve. 

A year and a half has revolutionized what was 
then the perverted feeling of military men in re- 
gard to negroes. Then, with the exception of 
' Gen. Dix and the Provost Judge, there was 
| hardly an officer in the department of Virginia 
who regarded the contraband or freedman with 
i even the good will of their old masters and over- 
i seers, and Judge Bolles’ decisions were gener- 
‘ally received with the comment, “Oh, he is a 
| d—d Abolitionist !" But the judge was fully 
sustained by the General, and these criticisms 
disturbed neither him nor his adjudication. 

The country around Fort Monroe for many 
miles is almost a dead level. Indeed, you may 


! 


travel twenty miles in any direction without | 
finding a spot of ground twenty feet above tide | 
Within this vast flat, a few miles from | 
| the fort, toward Buck river, there is a place | 


water. 


called Fox hill. Nobody seemed to know why 
it wasso named, unless, as one of the “poor 
white trash” in the neighborhood, nana: 
“because there was neither hill nor fox any- 
| where about.” In the region of Fox iill were 
- several excellent farms, one of which was the 
“Tudgin’s place.” the property of absentee dis- 
_ lovalists, or tugitive masters, who had run away 
from their lands and their negroes, and were 
now wanderers in Dixte. The Hudgins family 
‘had abseconded when Magruder retired from 
| Hampton, and under permission from Gen, 
Wool, Capt. Wilder had allowed a colored man, 
named Anthony Bright to occupy and cultivate 
‘the Hudgins farm. Under this permission An- 
' thony had carried on the place in 1861, and up 
to August, 1862, being assisted by several other 
: negroes, all of whom were intelligent and indus- 
| trious fellows, whose conduct had been very ex- 
emplary, and who were well spoken of by all. 
In July or August, 1862, Mrs. Hudgins and 
lher two lithe children had unexpectedly re- 
, turned to the farm, taken possession of the man- 
| sion, and set up a claim to the harvest of 1862. 


She came with her ciaim to the Provost Judge. | 


On the other hand, Anthony Bright, in behalf) 
of himself and his black co-laborers, presented | 
his claim to the fruit of his labors, and called on | 
the judge for protection. A.day and hour were 
appointed for the trial. Mrs. Hudgins was an 


versation made a very pleasant impression on | 
all who observed them. Anthony Bright was a | 
tall, finely-formed and very bright young man } 
of perhaps thirty years old. Tle was a slave. | 
His master had been for many years in Calitor- 

nia, and during that period Anthony had been | 
Jeft in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Hudgins, who | 
had allowed him on payment of seventy-five 

dollars a year to work tor himself and to act as 

though he were a freeman. 

Abont halt an hour before the trial was to be- 
gin, Col. Joseph Segar, the member of Con- | 
gress from that district, called upon the Pro- | 
vost Judge in behalf ot’ Mrs. Hudgins, and among 
things inquired if the judge was intending to’ 
allow Anthony or any other slave to testify. | 
The judge answered yes. But the colonel, 
begged him to reconsider his determination, re- 
minding him of the exclusionary rule of the Vir- 
ginia law of evidence, and rentarking that in his | 
own judgment the admission of colored witness: | 
es would, more than almost anything else that 
could happen, displease the\ Union men among | 
his constrtueney, and prejudice the canse of the 
Federal government. The judge, however, was 
unmoved by that suggestion, and ventured to; 
express the belief that never again within the | 
Old Dominion would a colored man be banished 
asunworthy of belief, or as unfit to be heard. from 
a court of justice. “However, colunel,” said he, 
+] will first examine Mrs. Hudgins, and possibly 
she may save me the necessity of shocking the 
prejudices of your constituents. Ifshe places the 
case beyond the need of further evidence, or is | 
herself’ desirous to hear what Anthony will say, 
vour dificulty will be obviated.” 

" Aecording!y Mrs. Hadgkins appeared in ceurt. 
and after being sworn, proceeded te relate her 
story. From her statements andthe documents 
which she produced, it appeared that the farm, 
which formerly belonged to her father, had been 
devised by him to her two minor children, and 
that she was the executrix of the willand guar- 
dian of the httle girls. Ter husband. now with 
the rebels, had no interest in the farm. She 
went on to state what “Anthony said,” and 
what ‘‘Anthony teld me,” and was interrupted 
by the judge, who inquired, “But who is An-| 
thony, Mrs. Hudgins 7?” “Anthony,” answered | 
she, with much surprise, “why, judge, Anthony 
is the colored man that claims the harvest.”— 
| “Yes,” said the judge, “but isn’t he aslave, and 
would you think of believing what he said, or 
of wishing me to hear his story?” “Of course, 
sir,” rephed Mrs. H; “why, should not I he- 
lieve him? He was brought up in the fami'y. 


_which he assented as strictly true. 
‘then asked if he had ever testified under oath. 


_ military.) and to decide according to the prin- | 


‘ planiers and slave-owners. 


I would believe him as quickly as I would one 
of my children.” “And have you no objections 
to my examining Anthony, and attaching such 
credit as I please to what he may say ”” “No 
objection in the world, judge ; I want you to 
hear him.” f 

Here the judge exchanged glances with Col. 
Segar, and said, “Well, colone , I don’t see but 
that I must gratify Mrs. Hudgins ;” and the colo- 
nel, with a sigh that was almost amusing, re- 
sponded, “I suppose you must.” : 

Anthony was accordingly called into court, 


and told all that Mrs. Hudgins had said, to 
He was 


“No, sir,” said he, very respectfully, “I never 
has.” He was further asked if he knew what 
an oath was, and what would be the conse- 
quences of false swearing. “I s’pose so, mas- 
ter,” was his answer. “If I ask God to hear 
me tell lie, God will punish me for lying.” 
“Very well, Anthony; very truly answered,” 
said the judge. “And now, Anthony,” contin- 
ued Judge Bolles, rising as he spoke, “I am 
about to administer to you the oath to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Hold up your right hand.” 

Ah, it was worthy of a long journey to behold 
Anthony in that supreme moment of his life. 
As he lifted his hand and arm aloft, he seemed 
to gain several inches in height; his broad 
chest expanded and his dark eye lighted up as 
with the inspiration of a new manhood; I nev- 
er saw a nobler specimen of humanity in court 
or camp, and the African race never produced 
a worthier model of either physical or intellec- 
tual mankind. Every one present was strong- 
ly affected by this exhibition, and for myselt, 1 
can never forget it. 

Anthony produced the permission of Capt. 
Wilder and of Gen. Wool, and then told his 
story more clearly and intelligibly, even, than 
Mrs. Uudgins, and with a modesty as pleasing as 
his intelligence was remarkable. When he had 
finished his statement, the judge asked the lady 
if she wished to cross examine Anthony ; but 
she said, “No, I believe he has told the truth.” 
And there, so far as the evidence was con- 
cerned, the case was ended. The judge gave 
the parties a short time to settle the matter 
among themselves, and at the end of that pe- 
| riod, as they had not come to a settlement, ap- 
pointed a commissioner to divide the products 
of the farm, awarding one-half of the harvest 
to the executrix and guardian, as the represen- 
tative of the land, and the other halfto Antho- 
ny and his associates, as the representatives of 
the labor. ‘The decision was satisfa tory to 
both the parties in interest, and even Col. Se- 
gar was content with the result, though not en- 
tirely pleased with the process by which it was 
attained.— Springfield Republican. 





A SIGN OF THE TIMES TO COME. 


The usually unheard of conflicts in local leg- 
islatures over their chaplaincy has been elevat- 
ed into importance in Massachusetts by the at- 
tempt to make it the instrument of a vital, na- 
tional principle and duty. A colored minister, 
Rev. Leonard A. Grimes, a native of Virginia, 
for seventeen years pastor of a colored Baptist 
!ehurch in Boston, and who has done the coun- 

try excellent service in the enlistment of color- 
ed soldiers, was set forth as a fit candidate for 
that office. A petition in his favor was signed 
'by some of his most distinguished fellow-citi- 
| zens, judges, merchants, bankers, and retired 
‘gentlemen, and was heartily indorsed by his 
brother clergymen of all denominatiuns. Not 
the least cordial and active of his supporters 
was the Governor of the state, who has been 
sensible of his great value to the cause of the 
Union in his efforts to fill up the regiments al- 
ready sent out and now being formed. But 
the times were not ripe for so righteous an act 
—even in Massachusetts. Six members of the 
Senate, and afterwards eighteen in the House, 
cast their ballots for him. The rest threw away 
their votes and their opportunity. It was too 
much to expect, perhaps, that these gentlemen 
should so far conquer their prejudices as to elect 
aman with but the slightest tinge of African 
blood to pray for them. Had they done it, how 
pleasing would that sight have been to the 
Father of us all! They have lost their only 
chance for legislative immortality. They could 
; have taken a new step forward that would have 


| thrilled the heart of the nation and the world— 
j that would have announced the beginning of 
| the social revolution which is sure to follow the 
present civil revolution. “The status of the 
| negro is entirely altered by this war,” said one 
of the most eminent and cautious of Mr. Grime’s 
supporters, “and I wish Massachusetts to take 
the lead.” She has declined to do so, fearing 
to put herself beside the state convention of 
Louisiana and the Thanksgiving dinners of St. 
James Hall, London. She and the country will 
yet take that place. When that hour comes, 
these four-and-twenty gentlemen will not be 
forgotten. They accepted and sought to crown 
a principle—the basal idea of our nationality, 
and without which it can neither grow nor live. 
They inaugurated a great revolution. That 
revolution will not go backward. It will speed- 
ily become supreme there and everywhere in 
the land. In its supremacy its original patrons 
will be remembered. These four-and-twenty 
men and their estimable candidate will have re- 
membrance in that fast-speeding hour when 
' color, like language and fatherland, shall be in 
a proper sense disregarded, and all our people 
) shall share alike in all our duties and all our 
honors. —Jndependent. 
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OUR OWN ARISTOCRACY. 


The monopolizers of labor in the South and 
the monopolizers of land in England are alike 
in the mischief they do to the working people ; 
and it is curious that the Southern planters have 
the same desire to grasp land as the English 
aristocrats. For the last twenty years, they 
have, by different means, sought to attain the 
same end—ol building up great estates and se- 
curing the best lands for the labor of’ their 
If, in this project or tendency, they 
were not aided by the peculiar laws which ob- 
tain in England, they were helped as much by 
the effects of the institution of slavery, which 
oppresses the laboring ireeman, deprives him of 
the means of living. enables the great planter 
and slave-owner—the capitalist—to compete 
uafairly with the free working man: makes the 
tillage ot the soil, his last refuge, unprotitable to 
him; and so, in course of time, drives out all the 
poor freemen but those who are so far debased 
that they lack energy to seck fairer fortunes in 
free States. Thus are created the “sand-hill- 
ers,” the “clay-caters,” the wretched squatters 
on the pine barrens of South Carolina and 
Georgia, the “poor white trash” of the whole 
South. 

Nor were special efforts lacking to hurry on 
this expulsion of the tree working men by the 
Within the last fif- 
teen vears they began to have their slaves 
taught usetul trades. Slaves were made black- 





ismiths, wheelwrights, carpenters; slaves were 


machinists and engineers: and for every slave 


who swung a sledge hammer, or pushed a plane, 


or made a pair of shoes, or worked the engine 
of acotton gin or a sugar mill, a free mechanie 
was deprived of employment, and his family of 
bread. Thus in the South, as in England, 
while the wealthy increased in substance, the 
industrious poor became poorer, and their chil- 
dren beeeme vagabonds and squatters. When 
we read with amazement the absurd descrip- 
tions, by writers in De Borw's Review, of the 
misery of free laborers, the wretchedness of 
free mechanics, we need only remember that 
they were unintentionally revealing the condi- 
tion of these classes in the slaveholding South. 

Mr. Bancroft has an essay on “the decline of 
the Roman Empire” which. written in 1834, 
and, describing a society which existed more 
than two thousand years ago, is, in many par- 
ticulars, a curiously exact description of our 
slave States before the war: 

“When Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, on 
his way to Spain. to serve in the army before 
Numantia, travelled through Italy, he was led 
to observe the impoverishment of the great bedy 
of citizens In the rural districts. Instead of 
little farms studding the country with their 
pleasant aspect, and pursing an independent 
race. he beheld nearly all the lands of Italy en- 
crossed by large proprietors: and the plow was 
in the hands of the slave.” * * “He saw the 
inhabitants of the Roman state divided into the 
few wealthy nobles; the many indigent citi- 
the still more numerous slaves. ~ Reason- 
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ing correctly, he perceived that it was slavery 
which crowded the poor freeman out of employ- 
;ment and barred the way to his advance- 
| ment.” : 

Again he writes: 

“The aristocracy owned the soil and its cul- 
|tivators. The vast capacity for accumulation, 
| which the laws of.society secure to capital in a 
igreater degree than to personal exertion, dis- 
| plays itself’ nowhere so clearly as in slavehold- 

ing States, where the laboring class is but a 
| portion of the capital of the opulent. As wealth 
_consists chiefly in land and slaves, the rates of 


interest are, from universally operative causes, | 
|always comparatively high; the difficulty of) substance, it declares that civil government eloquence of the pulpit, or availing himself of | 


advancing with borrowed capital proportionally 
great. ‘The small landholder finds himself un- 


ends aforesaid, and by virtue hereof do enact, 
constitute, and frame, such JUST AND EQUAL 
LAWs, ordinances, acts, constitutions, offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good of the 
colony ; unto which we promise all due sub- 
mission and obedience. I witness whereof we 
have hereunto subscribed our names. Cape 
Cod, 11th November, in the reign of our sov- 
ereign lord, King James of England, France, 
and Ireland 18, and of Scotland 54. Anno 
Domini 1620.” 

This prime, original Yankee state-paper is a 
jewel among civil constitutions. In sum and 





| should be established for the glory of God and 
the advancement of the Christian faith, and 


| tutors; and as only one in a hundred of ordi- 
inary Christians could be saved, three even of 
| the faculty, good men asall of them were, were 
‘inevitably damned. Could he, a mere student, 
and not one of the most exemplary, expect to 
be saved before his superiors? Far from him 
be so presumptuous a thought. Shakspeare 
himself had intimated that the heutenant can- 
“not expect salvation before his military supe- 
rior. 
Nothing remained, therefore, for him but 
perdition, 


any of the privileges‘of religion. But here he 
was met by the college laws, which compelled 


‘able to compete with those who are possessed | that to this end, and as the only means of ac- attendance at chapel and church; which im- 
of whole cohorts of bondmen; his slaves, his | complishing this end, there must be established posed a pecuniary fine for non-attendance, and 
, lands. rapidly pass, in consequence of his debts, | JUST AND EQUAL LAWs. Herein lies the whole entailed loss of the honors due to his scholar- 
‘into the hands ofthe more opulent. The large | secret of a successful and enduring common- ship. Threatened thus with damnation in the 
plantations are continually swallowing up the | wealth; its laws must be founded upon susTICcE | next world, bankruptey and disgrace in this, he: 


‘smaller ones; and land and slaves come to be | 


engrossed by a few.” 


and EQUALITY. This is a simple and plain 
lesson of statesmanship—a lesson which our 


implored the merciful consideration of the fac- 
ulty, and asked to be excused from all further 


This is a correct history of society all along | rulers ought the more easily to learn, because attendance at prayers and at church. 


the lower Mississippi, where the area in which 


} 


| narrow. 


| our forefathers wrote it upon a scroll and held 


‘the smaller holders. No one who has read Olm- | commend the first state-paper of the Pilgrims 
| sted’s account of the terrible struggle of the |as a model for the next state-papers of Con- 


small cotton planter, with his few slaves, to keep | gress. 
| his head above water and maintain himself’ be- | —a grand and glorious idea, worthy of Bradford | 


| side his great neighbor, but will see the likeness. 
| Again, if in ancient Italy,— 


That body is now entertaining the idea 
jand Carver !—of making Freedom the organic 
law of the whole American Republic—resting 


|-—“the large proprietors of slaves not only tilled jimpartially upon all ranks and classes of men. 
itheir immense plantations, but also indulged | Some well-meaning persons think such an 


| their avarice in training their slaves to every 

| species of labor, and letting them out, as horses 
from a livery stable.” 

| We find the same practice in the Southern 

| States; many of the wealthy and more of the 

| decaying families living on the returns of such 


achievement of statesmanship possible only in 
| the distant future ; we think it practicable amid 
the present struggle. While, therefore, the 
| Storm is yet beating upon the Ship of State, let 
|the men who sit in the cabin at Washington 
‘fear not the wind in the rigging overhead, nor 


The faculty did not take the joke, and young 


‘cotton and sugar can be profitably grown, is | it up in the face of the whole continent before Butler was reprimanded before the whole col- 
The great planters have driven out | even they had trodden its shores. We therefore lege, in chapel assembled, and narrowly escap- 


ed expulsion. 





Four Cotorrp So.prers on FurRtoven. 
Some of our citizens have noticed, within 
this last few days, four intelligent and neatly- 
dressed colored soldiers walking through our 
streets. These men were slaves two years ago, 
in North Carolina. On the arrival of Gen. 
Burnside, they same within our lines, dressed 
in the rags of the plantation. 
named Harvey Bryant, rendered signal service 
to the Union cause as a scout—going through 
the enemy’s lines twenty miles, to the neighbor- 


One of them, 


‘hire of their trained slaves. Nor can we omit | tremble at wave or rock ; but, for the glory of hood of Kingsten, clusely surveying the rebel 
| this passage, which brings before us the dreary, | God and for the advancement of the Christian 
jworn-out “old pine fields” of Virginia before | faith, decree, as the Pilgrims did, gust anp 


‘the war: 

“The large Roman plantations, tilled by 
'slave-labor, were the ruin of Italy. Verum 
| confitentibus, latifundia Italeani perdulere. The 
i careless system unpoverished the soil, and wore | 
out even the Campania. Large districts were 
left waste; others had been turned into pas- | 
tures; and grazing instituted for tillage. 
| average crops hardly ever returned a four-fold 
| increase.” 2 

Such was fertile Italy under slavery; such 
| was the more fertile South under the same de- | 
testable system. If we want to save that great 
| part of our country from ruin; if we want to 
/raise the free workingman there to intelligence | 
|and prosperity ; if we working-men of the free | 
North want to save our children from th: fatal | 
competition with slaves, we must utterly de-| 
stroy this slave aristocracy, which is the worst | 
enemy the tree workman has. | 





FRUITS OF ABOLITION AT THE CAPITAL. 





lwith much solicitude, what shall we do with | 


{ * 


/EQUAL LAWsS—that Universal Justice and 
| Equality may bring enduring Liberty and Peace! 


THE SECOND CORPS. 
We would call the attention of our readers 
to the following letter addressed by a distin- 


The | guished Massachusetts oflicer to the editor of 
the Journal: 
| The 2d Corps and its Services. 


To the Editor of the Boston Jogrnal : 

The 2d corps of the army of the Potomac is 
to be reorganized and increased in numbers, 
under the following order: 

War Department, Adjutant General's Office, 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 7, 1864. 

Special Orders, No. 16. 

[Extract.] 
* * * * * * 


Ordered, That Major General Hancock be 


number of 50.000 men, for such duty as may be 


camps and outposts, and returning in safety, 
full of valuable information, to the commanding 
general. He was instructed to hold no conver- 
_sation with our own pickets on his return, but 
_to report whatever he learned concerning the 
enemy to Vincent Colyer, the then Superintend- 
ent of the Poor, who had sent him out. He 
ecarried out his instructions so faithfylly that 
the Union pickets suspected him of being a spy 


sent by the rebels—trom the fact of his extreme | 


taciturnity, and of his being armed with a revol- 
ver. They arrested him and sent him to Gen. 
Foster, then Governor ot’ Newbern, who was 
unable to get anything out-ot him until he took 
him to Mr. Colyer. He made several other 
trips in company with some of his tellows into 
the rebel camps, once barely escaping with 
his life. The four enlisted in Wild’s brigade, 
! and for some months past they have been betore 
| Charleston, under Gen Gilmore. 
| good conduct, they have been granted a fur- 
lough of 25 days, and they are now in this city 
‘awaiting transportation to their old home at 
'Newbern. ‘Two of them have lost their wives, 


jand he is hereby assizned to recruit and fill up | by sickness, arising from the neglect and want 4 Es 
Many of our friends in Tennessee are asking | 24 corps, of which he is commander, to the to which these people are subjected by our Gov- 45.7 + . 


ernment—and one has lost three out of four of 


the slaves when liberated? Let me give the. specially assigned to said corps by the War De- his children, from the same cause, since they 


lsubstance of conversations which I have had 
| with several late slaveholders, who reside in | 


, this district, and after an experience of negro, 


‘freedom of over two years, thus bear testimony 
in this important case. IT inquired of these gen- , 
tlemen, all of high social position, as follows : 

| “What has been the general effect of eman- | 

| cipating the slaves in this district ?” 

| “Decidedly beneficial to both masters and 
slaves.” 

“Have you suffered any considerable social 
convulsion in consequence ?” 
“Not at all; matters have progressed as 
smoothly as ever.” 
“Are the negroes insolent and lawless ?” 
“Not so much so as turmerly. They feel that 
|they are now standing on their good behavior | 
| alone.” | 
| “Have you much trouble in procuring labor- | 
ers ?” 
“Not at all; the negroes work readily and | 
| faithfully for wages. They do their work bet- 
iter than ever, because they know that they, 
lmust either fulfil their contracts or get no 
| pay.” 
“Do the people regret the change which 
emancipation has effected ?” | 
“No; hardly one man in the whole district, 

/except afew politicians, who would vote for the 

_restoration of slavery. Mr. and Mr. 

'who were both large slave-owners, and opposed 

‘emancipation bitterly, now declare openly that 

i they never want slavery restored.” 

Certainly this evidence is important, and 
worth the consideration of Tennesseans. Let 
us act honestly towards the slave, and the con- 
| sequences will take care of themselves. Let 

‘us offer “greenbacks’’ instead of cowhides to 

| the negro, and he will work with fresh alacrity 

‘and hope. He has a soul; let us treat him ac- 

;cordingly. If we use our numerical superiority 
or rob him of his rights and defraud him of’ his 

| wages, we shall pull down upon our children’s 

j heads the just penalty of our guilt, amid the 

‘inerciless tempests of a social revolution.— Wash- 

| ington Cor. of Nashville (Tenn.) Union. 


TWO SHIPS IN A STORM. 


| We lately cast a meditative look at Edwin’! 
| White’s picture of the Signing of the Compact 

:in the cabin of the Maytlower—a beautiful and 

ireverent work of art, wherein, as the central 

| figure, stands Elder Brewster, his right arm up- 

ilitted, invoking the blessing of heaven, and 

‘near him Captain Miles Standish, bowing his | 
| head and leaning upon his sword, Gov. Carver, | 
| thoughtful and resolute, William Bradtord look- 
ing toward Brewster with pious face, and Rose | 
Standish and the other immortal women of the 

| company—all disposed in a picturesque group, | 
' somewhat like every Yankee’s imagination has 
often painted them without brush or can- 
vas. “Before they landed,” says the inscrip- 
‘tion, “the manner in which their government 
should be constituted was considered, and as 
some were observed not well affected toward 
unity and concord, they formed themselves into 
a body politic by a solemn, voluntary compact.” 
These men were statesmen! Liow well they 
ireasoned upon human nature! How wisely 
they chose the time of forming and signing their 
compact—not leaving it till too late! low 
happily those great men laid the basis of their 
government while it was possible to act in unity 3 
for if the signing of the compact had been un- 


| 


i wisely postponed till after the landing (just as 


now some men are proposing to defer another 
settlement till after peace) it might never have 
been settled at all. 

In 1864, as in 1620, the Ship of State is in 
rough water, with many signs of disaffection on 

board, and though the haven of peace seems 
not tar off. is it not well, before the storm is 
ended—is it not best, without running the risk 
of accident or failure by-and-by to settle now 
for ever the great policy of the future? “Be- 
tore they lnnded.” savs the record—that is, 
while yet they were blown of the wind and 
tossed of the wave—our Pilgrim Fathers set 
the great example which we now, amid a greater 
storin, are to follow to’satety and peace. It is 
in vain to say that the great questions now at 
issue can be better settled in future and calmer 
times. Their best settlement is now. They 
cannot be put off till to morrow. In times of 
publie peril, men’s minds are always more in 
unison than in times of public peace. A na- 
tion is usually more united in sentiment at the 
beginning ot a war thanat the end of it. The 
great body of the loval American people are 
now solemnly set upon one great purpose, and 
therefore, now is the time to execute that pur- 
pose, leaving nothing to the risk of future dis- 
affection or declension of zeal. 

Our pen reverenily transcribes, as follows, 
the ancient compact signed on board that 
weather-beaten little eratt—big enough, never- 
theless, to carry a nation in its cabin: 

“In the name of God, Amen. We, whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of 
our dread sovereign lord, King James, by the 
vrace of God, of Great Britain, Franee, and 
Ireland, King, Detender of the Faith. ete. 

“Having undertaken, tor the glory of God, 
and the advancement ef the Christian rmaith, and 
the honer of our King and country, a voyage 
to plant the first colony in the northern parts 

‘of Virginia, do, by these presents, solemnly and 
mutually, in the presence of God and one of 
another, covenant aud combine ourselves to- 
gether into a civil body-politic, for our better 
jorder and preservation and furtheranee of the 


1 \ 


partnent. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

(Signed) Ei. D. Townxsenn, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 

Official : 

Rh. Witrtrams, Assistant Adjutant General. 

Gen. Hancock is now in Pennsylvania en- 
gaged in this duty, and it is to be hoped he will 
visit this State. What the special duty is to 
which the Corps is to be assigned has not vet 
been officially announced to the public; but 
Vashington correspondents have lately allud- 
ed to it when they have stated “that it is ru- 
mored that an independent command is to be 
given to one of cur best fighting Generals. who 
will be authorized to take Richmond in his own 
way.” At all events, the work laid out for such 
a body of men and such a Commander must be 
an important and honorable one. 


Let Massachusetts do her share toward rais- | 


ing these men. Four of her best regiments— 
the 15th, 19th, 20th and 28th—are in this corps, 
and no one other corps in the army of the Po- 
tomac has so many. The “Irish Brigade.” 
which has done such good service, is here, and 
the 28tl? Massachusetts is one of the regiments 
of the brigade. Towns and cities which are 
raising men on their quotas cannot do better 
than contribute them to these regiments. The 
Second corps has a most brilliant reputation as 
a fighting and well disciplined corps, and no 
troops have done more to give it this good name 
than the Massachusetts soldiers. The corps 
badge is looked upon with respect throughout 
the whole army, and the fact that it has been 
selected tor this special service and that its num- 
bers are to be increased tar beyond those of any 
other corps, except the ninth, which Gen. Burn 
side is authonzed to recruit to the same maxi- 
mum number, shows the high estimation in 
which it is held by the War Departnent. It 
is the corp which Sumner and Couch have 
commanded, both Massachusetts men and dis- 
tinguished soldiers. 

Among its division commanders have been 
Sedgewick, Richardson, French, Howard, and 
Hancock, names held in honor throughout the 
army. [ts present leader is Major General 
Winfield S. Hancock, whose high military 
abilities and attractive personal qualities are 
known to all who know the Army of the Poto- 
mac. His brilliant maneuvering and _ fighting 
of the corps at Gettysburg excited general ad- 
miration. Ask any returned soldier whom you 
may meet in the streets, no matter from what 
part of the army he may come, and he will speak 
with respect and enthusiasm of the pluck and 


i great services of the Second Corps. 


Such is the corps which citizens of Massachu- 
setts are urged to dotheir best to fill up. Can- 
not the four regiments named be recruited to 
their maximum numbers ? 
the army will every man sent be of more ser- 
vice to the country and gain more honor to him- 
jselfthan here. And should this corps be the 
one selected to move upon Richmond as an in- 
| dependent army, and possibly aid in the rescue 
_of our prisoners, what Massachusetts man would 
i not rejoice to be in its ranks ? 
| We understand that General Bartow—well 
‘known to our readers—is to lave a command 


j under General Hancock. He will for the pres- 
‘ent be employed in recruiting for his New Eng- 
[land regiments. It must inspire the hearts of 


our brave fellows to be led into battle by Han- 


icock and BARLow. We trust the recruits will 


| ; é : 
pour in to fill up their ranks. 


| AN INCIDENT OF ‘‘BEN BUTLER'S” COLLEGE 
| LIFE 

| Gen. Butler’s mother. whose dream it was to 
see her son in the pulpit of a Baptist church, 
sent him-to Waterville College in Maine. The 
president was a Baptist clergyman, and sever- 
al of the professors were clergymen. Attend- 
jarce at church on Sunday was compulsory, and 
‘there was a fine of ten cents for absence from 
prayers. There was « literary society among 
the stndents, and young Butler was elected 
president. He soon came in collision with his 
reverend instructors on a point of college disci 
pline. His means were limited yet he earned 
a little money by working leisure heurs ina 
chair shop. It was a rule of the college that a 
fine earricd with it Joss of standing in the class. 
This Butler thought unjust.and protested against 
it. l 


red- 


About this time one of the professors, a lis- 
tinenished theologian, preached in the colle 
chureh a sermon of the Calvinistic 
type. maintaining prop: sitions like these: 1. 
The Elect, and the Elect alon 

2. Of the people, commonly Christians. prob- 
ably not more than one in a hundred will be 
saved: 3. The heathen have a better chance of 
salvation than the inhabitantsof Christian coun- 
tries who gegleet their opportunities. 

Upon these hints Builer drew up a respect- 
ful petition to the facnity, asking to be excused 
from further attendance at prayers and ser- 
mons, becanse of the propositions so ably sus- 
tained in the discourse of the preceding Sun- 
day. If, he said. the doctrine of that sermon 
was true, ot which he would not presuine to en- 

tertain a doubt, he was only preparing for Lim- 
self a future of more exquisite anguish by at- 

tending religious services. He begged to be 
allowed to remind the faculty that the charch 

+h the sermon had been preached, had 

a congregation of six hundred persons, 
whom were his revered professors and 


severest 


» will be saved ; 


in whi 
usually 
nine of 


have been in the army. Yet they are as deter- 
mined and Joyal in the good cause for which 
they enlisted as the very best of our loyal sol- 
diers, and that is saying a good deal.—Tribune. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


In no other part of | 


Isapquartens, Boston, Jan. 29, 1364. 
_ GENERAL ORDER, No. 7. 
The following circular from the War Department is hereby 
promulgated for information : 
Wark DepartwentT, ADJUTANT-GENERSL'S OFFICE. } 
WASHINGTON, January 20, lott. ' 
CIRCULAR. 
To provide for the discharge and re-muster of Veteran Vol- 


unteers, in certain cases which 


mery arise im the respective 
States, the following Regulations are announced for the in- 
formation and guidance of all concerned: 

1. Enlisted men, away from their respective regiments and 
companies, on Recruiting Service, ata Draft Kendezvous, or 
m other detached service. whieh prevented them from being 
lischarved aud re-mmustere! with their proper commands in 
Lreamustered in their respee- 
aa De- 


fromy or Corps 


the field, he discharged an 
tive States: provided, they were pon 


2 Duty by Order of tie 


misty 


edon the afore 


tache D } “arfmment, 


Comunander, to whack taser recoments or companies belons, or 


in which they were secving at tne date the Order detaching 


em wars issucd 
2. Enlisted men who were not within the re-enlistment 
bred 


limita at the time their commands were furloughed, and who, 


in CONSE GENE? of a declaration of intention to re-enlist, were 


permitted to ge on furlough with their commands, 


upon their coming within the limits. 


may, 


(ie. have verved two , 


years) be discharged and re-mustered iu the States 


3. F 


iimen who were on furlough in the States. prior 


) therr conipanies er regiments being sent thereto, will, at the 
expiration of their furloughs, be returned prompt'y to the ‘ 
hich their commands served. there t l 


armies in whi >» Vee dine 


Land re-mustered as Veterans, if they are entitied to 


4. Enlisted men, other than the foregoing. such ash and 
t 
ronval scents in A sy ws, stragulers, those ureguiarly de- 
tached froin their companies and resiments, §e.. Fe. Wil, In 
no ease, be discharged ant re-mastered } 
Commanders and other officers, under whose control such 
persous may be, will take immediate meatures to re turn them, 
t the eur.iest possibile date. to tre armies to which their reg- 


ny. there to be tieharyed and re- 
if entitied it. If ret 


prior to March Jot, Ino4, taey will receive the increased Vet- 


ments and companies be 


miustere:t, and re-mustered 


as pow authorized 


eran Bounties, F 
5. The R ations as set forth in General Orders. No. 359, ; 

be applicable to the discharges and re- 

the Cuief Mustering Officer 


3. will 


series of 1 


authorized ; 


musters a4 herein 


for the State, and Lis Assistants. performing the duties as- 


*izned the ¢ 
In «o far as relates 10 the appointment of a Recruiting 


‘mamissaries and Assistant Cowunissaries of Mus- 
ters 
Officer. the Chief Musteriog Officer will set. as set forth, for 
a recimental commander, (Paragrap’: ¢.) 

Roll« must be promptly forwarded a+ directed in Paragraph 
15, Mustering Regulations E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Assistant-Adjatant-General. 

By order of His Excellency, Joun A. ANDkew, Governor 1 

and Commauder-in-Chicf. 


ye Adjutant-Genéral P 


In this melancholy posture of af- | 
fairs it became him to beware of heightening | 
his future torment by listening to the moving | 
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PROPOSALS.* 


Cotiector’s OFrFicr, 
Custom House, Boston, Jan. 20, 1864. 

In pursuance of the 17th Section of an Act of Congress 
the 26th day of August, and Treasury Instructions of the 
22d day of September, 1862, Sealed Proposals will be received 
at this office until 12 o'clock noon of Saturday, the 20th Feb- 
ruary next, for furnishing the articles hereinafter mentioned 
for one year, for the use of the several departments of the 
Custom House in this district. Each article is to be of the 
best quality and be approved prior to delivery, viz: 

Blank Books, and ruled to pattern, } Russia or sheep and 
| cloth or full sheep, bound plain, patent or whip- 
} stitched. 
| 1. Books of 6 quires each, Letter, Cap. Demi, Folio Post, 
Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, Imperial. 
. For each additional quire. 
| 3. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
4. Ditto same as above, printed headings, ruled and cross- 
ruled to pattern. 

. For each additional quire. 

6. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 

| 7. Deduct same as above. Printed on one side, ruled and 

H cross-ruled to pattern. 

| &. For each additional quire. 

9. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 

10. Ditto same as above. Printed on both sides, ruled and 
cross-ruled, to pattern. 

11. 

lz 


For each additional quire. 
2. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
13. Alphabets cut iu any of above books. 
14. Alphabets single. 
Blank Books, } sheep and marble paper, ruled to pattern. 
15. 5 quires, Book, Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, 
Royal, 8. Roval. Imperial. 
| 16. For each additional quire. 
17. Deduct per quire for less than 5 quires. 
18. Ditto same as above. Printed heading, ruled and cross- 
ruled to pattern. 
19. For each additional quire. 
20. Deduct per quire for less than 5. 
22. Ditto same as above. Printed on one side, ruled to pat- 


tern. 

23. For each additional quire. 

24. Deduct for less than 5 quires. 

25. Ditto same as above. Printed on both sides, ruled to pat- 
tern. 

26. For each additional quire. 

27. Deduct for less than 5 quires. 

28. Alphabets cut in any of the above books; do. single. 

Memo. and Blank Books. Sample at office 

1, 2, 3, 4: 5. 6, 7, 8. 9. 
: ling, White, Buff, or Straw colored. 

8.9, Lo. 

kinds, per doz. 


20. Nos. 


3l. 

82. Erasers. 
| 33. Ivory Paper Folders, per doz 
34. Glass Ink Stands, 2 sizes, per doz. 
35. Barometer Ink Stands. 


© 


' 


. , with racks, per doz. 
37. Maynard & Noyes’ Ink, per gallon, quart and pint. 
38. Blue Writing Fluid, quarts, pints, per doz. 
39. Red Ink, Guy ot’s, 
42M Tuttle & Moore's 
41. Pen Racks. 
42. Paper Weights. 
ber’s Black Lead Pencils, per doz. 
- “ és a 
rubber heads. 
45. Paper Seals, per dozen boxes. 

7. Black Sand, per gallon 
48. Sealing Wax. red and black, per Ib. 
49. Red Tapes, No. 21, 24, 32, per doz. 
5). Cotton Twine, per Ib. 
SL. Linen =. 
52. Mucilage, per quart. 
de. as per dozen bottles with brush 
St. India Rubber, per ib., in boxes. 
55. Pens, Gillot’s, 303, 604, 351, and 393. 
65. Magnum Bonum, 
O35. Washington Medaliou 

7 ss Comer’s Own, Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 
+ blades, per sample. 
6 “ 
24 inches. 


bi. 
4s. Kuives, Rogers’ or Hassam’s, 


8 sides, 12, 18, 

61. flat. 12, 18, 24 

#2. Boxwood Rules, 1 foot, with inches and eighths. 

#3. Paper, best Wove or Laid Coin’l Note, per ream. 

O4. i = Congress Letter, per ream. 
Ruled and eross-ruled, per quire, of following sizes, 24 | 
perfect sheets: ' 

65. Letter, Cap, Demi, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal and Impe- 
rial. 

65. Yellow P.O. Paper, per ream. 

07. Manila Wrapping, e 

6S. Thin Manila, a 

O64. Pink Blotting, sis 

70. Thick Blotting, per sheet 

TL. Binding Official Correspondence. 

.: as U. 3. Laws, and other Pub. Doc, 

Convey ances. 

Enrollments. 

Registers. 

Enrollments, 4 sh. or marble. 

Keuisters, } ~~ me 

Abstract pasteboard cover, 1 sheet to 3 quires, 

} uverage size, 

| 79. , File Bills, each. 

| Binding in full sheep, | Russia or sheep and cloth, 

the following sizes , 
80. Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, 
Imperial , 
Do. in half sheep and marble paper. 
81. Letter Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Koyal, 8. Royal, 
Imperial. 
Blanks on best wove or laid paper. Printed headings 
and ruled to pattern, 24 perfect sheets to quire 
Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 3 
ly. perial. 
82. 3 quires, 
83.5 quires. 
S4. 1) quires. 
SO. L ream. 
Do. printed on one ride. ruled and cross-ruled to pattern. 
Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 5S. Royal 
Iniperial. , 
86. 3 quires. 


ii 
60. Ebony Rules, 


See sample. 
See sample. 


ES Ste Coe 


atetetetarete 


¢ 


> 
Royal, 


i ST. 5 quires. 


SS. 1) quires. 
SY. | ream. 
Do. printed on both sides, ruled and cross-ruled to pattern 
Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 5. Royal, 
linperial. 
87. 3 quires. 
SS. 5 quires 
80. 10 quires. 
Dream. 
QL. Stermer Passes and Spirit Certificates, per sample, per 
100 
9. Printing Envelopes, }, 4, or full M Letter size 
3. be es ee one Document size. 
Printed headings, Printed, Copperplate or Lithograph. 
‘4. Note, per ream. 
OS. i 
4. Letter, * 
i = do. on half sheet. 
Persons offering will please follow the preceding arrange- 


do. on half sheet. 


ment of articles as specified 

The above named articles are to be delivered from time to 
time, in quantities, as they shall be required, on the Collee- 
tor’s order, or some person appointed by him, and are to be 
pail for monthly after the bills have been examined, with 
the orders and contract specimens of each article proposed 
for may be seen at this office 

No nominal bids will he received. 

Persons offering to furnish the above articles at the lowest 
price shall receive a contract for the same on the execution 
of a bond with sureties sati-factory to the Colleetor for the 
faithful performance of the same, under forfeiture of twice 
the contract price in ease of failure. 

Proposals must be addressed to the Collector, and properly 
indorsed, that they may be kept sealed until the day named 
for opening the same. J.Z. GOODRICH, Collector. 
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Che Commontucalth. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


=-—AT— 


222 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


22 
Tie Commoniecalth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 
the immediate al 
the duty of tie Govermuent and the necessity of the Re- 


olition of slavery as the right of the slave, 


will be deveted especially to the illustration and vindi- 


cation of the only policy whielr promises permanent peace 


the politieal and social re-construction of the 
on the basis of F. 
yaim especially to copy from leading journala in 


to this nation 
South + Institutions 

It will alse 
this country and in Europe, such articles bearing upon! the 
crest contest as do not find their way into other Maasachu 


sett. newspapers ' 
The proceedings of Congress 


tion: and here too, throug: our Washington correspondents 


will claim our special atten- 


and other sources, puliie and private, we shail constantly 
lay before one reawlers information which they will find in no 
ther journal 

From Evaopr. — MONCURE 
Mr. ©. 
wr Engind, in constant communication with those 
f America. 


aining iuformation will be extensive, and it is believed that 


D. CONWAY will 
will remain for the 


Larrers 
srite for the Commonwealty. 


here vente the cause ¢ His means of ob- 
us letters will contribute muterially to the interest of the 


aper. 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE 
One copy. 22.00 
A club of 


A club of ten copies. . 


one year 
1.40 


15.00 


ix copies 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 
Additic 


mm ba at the same rates 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent to 


ms reay be made to eh 


me pos office. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion. . 
One square. subsequent insertions 
Special Notices, per line, each time..... 
All communications to be addressed to 
re. kL. KIVI'’TREDGE, 
No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


tH Tie Comononteealth is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 
() Washington St.; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 8t.; and 


WILLIAM SCHOULER, Dyer & Co., 35 School St., by whom dealers will he sup 


lied. 


SO SOON Ce a 





TERMS.—- 
Single copi 
For Tey D 
will be sent 4 
For Firres 
paper will be 
For the dei 
will be requi 
No subseriy 
ment for pape 
at the end of 
Remittance 
risk of the Pu 
A limited sj 
will be inserte 
All commu 


That Bloom 


Int 
Na 
Wok 
Ww 
Its} 
M 
But 
Uy 
Ther 
A 
Unte 
Und 
In 
Un 
Pilling 
Of 


A life 
An 
It con 
And 
For D¢ 
So} 
The g 
A st 
Each eff 
So si 
Spoke 
W hic 
That n 
Wen 
With ft 
NRe-ec 
The sw 
Turn 
lis me 
A spi 
No bres 
Nor 
Living, 
Dyin 
No mon 
No eb 
Can gra 
His m 
No eul 
With 
“T truly 
By vi 
December 3d. 126) 


TO 


© Cotton sha’l be 


Ole To 
An’ 
Dat’s rv 

Dat y 
An’ me 
An’ i 
Aw kas 
He ea 

( 


An’ To 
A hor 
A place 
An’ ra 
He call ¢ 
De cor 
An’ den 
dat m 
0 


An’ Ton 
For al 
De nigge 
Aw di 
He nebe 
His sou 
But new 
Dat m 
Oo 


Sir 
[ 


Port Royal, Januar 


Entered according to: 
F. BB. Savpbons, int 
of Massachusetts 


REMINISCENCE 


Seeing ‘so mnel 
miliar friend. J 
there begins to 
fron, in the ino 
moon shines some 
forth to view cre: 
to warn them tha 
for their labors. 
gust, a very low, t 
napkin on the me 
TI 
has its erectile fea 
He 


sky, and says the 


gy night. 
up the tog. 


the lower edge o 
around the horizo 
remnants of a ha 
saucer. In Febrt 
great shadows on 
mountains, forty ™ 
by with its wind, 
ball, and now far i 
dun-colored sky yo 
he notices great 
blocked rhomboid: 
white, glowing abo 
sun at times rises 


December, he sees 


winter skies; all ki 
the blue ground wi 
He entersa dry, gr 
to the sky. Every 
“now between two 
low stratum, under 





